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Meeting of the General Council 
of the International Union for Child Welfare 
Résumé of the Proceedings 


The General Council of the International Union for Child 
Welfare met at Stockholm from 10-16 August 1948. It was 
attended by about 180 participants, representing 35 member 
and associate organisations of the I.U.C.W. in 27 countries, 
as well as by representatives of several of the major inter- 
national and other institutions with which the Union maintains 
cordial relations. A telegram of greeting was received from 
H.M. the King of Sweden. H.R.H. Princess Ingeborg honoured 
the Council by being present at the inauguration, while Their 
Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess showed thair 
interest in the efforts of the I.U.C.W. by attending the closing 
session. The Lutheran Archbishop, Primate of Sweden, 
welcomed the delegates at Upsala. 

Official receptions were given by the Swedish Govern- 
ment and the City of Stockholm, and hospitality on a very 
generous scale was extended by “ Féreningen Radda Barnen ” 
and the friends of this organisation, especially the Press. 

Proceedings were held in the Riksdag (House of Parlia- 
ment), under the chairmanship of Chief Justice McRuer of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, Chairman of the Canadian 
Save the Children Fund, and then of Mrs. Gordon Morier, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 1.U.C.W. 

At the opening session, after the official addresses of 
welcome by Mrs. Levinson, President of “ Radda Barnen ”, 
and the Minister of Social Affairs, Mr. Gustav Mdller, on behalf 
of the Swedish Government, and an address by Mrs. Morier, 
greetings were extended by the representatives of the leading 
international organisations. 

His Excellency Monseigneur J. E. Miller, Vicar Apostolic, 
brought the good wishes of the Holy See, and recalled that 
when the Union was created in 1919, and later in 1920, His 
Holiness Benedict XV referred to it in his encyclicals Paterno 
iam diu Animo and Annus tam plenus esl, drawing the 
attention of Church members to the needs of children; he 
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also caused important sums of money to be distributed 
through the Union. 

Mr. G. Nelson on behalf of the Division of Social Activities 
of the United Nations, Mr. Sture Thorsson in the name of the 
International Labour Organisation, Dr. E. Leppo of the 
World Health Organisation and Dr. J. M. Latsky, of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation, referred to the activities of 
their respective bodies as they affected children and under- 
lined the importance they attached to cooperation with 
the I.U.C.W. Dr. T. Arneus (Unicer), M. J. Duchosal 
(International Committee of the Red Cross), M. Georges 
Milsom (League of Red Cross Societies), and Col. T. Holm 
(World Federation of United Nations Associations) also 
brought the greetings of their organisations and the assurance 
of their keen interest in the efforts of the Union. 

Messages were also read from H.M. the Queen of Den- 
mark, from the Chancellor of Austria, Dr. Figl, from the Czech 
Minister of Health and from the Greek Minister of Social 
Welfare. 

The programme of the Council covered two kinds of 
subjects : those dealing with internal matters and those of 
more general interest, the latter being : Housing in relation 
to Child Welfare, the Protection of Children in Times of War, 
and Refugee Children. 


Admission of New Member Organisations 


Among the internal administrative matters, one of the 
first points was ratification of the admission of six new member 
organisations 


China Child Welfare Service 
National Child Welfare Association (China) 
Women’s Advisory Council (China) 
Egyptian Union for Child Welfare 
Children and Youth Aliyah (Palestine) 
Paraguayan Child Welfare Committee, 

and one associate member, the Venezuelan Sponsorship 


Committee of the I.U.C.W. 


Report of the Secretary General 


Presenting his report, the Secretary General, Dr. Georges 
Thélin, referred to these new admissions as a sign of the 
vitality of the Union, which now numbers 52 organisations in 
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33 countries. He drew attention also to the satisfactory 
development of relations between the Union and the United 
’ Nations and its specialised agencies, as well as with its fellow 
international non-governmental organisations. A note- 
worthy example of the former is the recent decision of the 
World Health Organisation to include the Union among those 
N.G.O.’s with which it desired to entertain official relations. 
In this connection, the appointment of Miss Mary Dingman 
as Consultant at the Economic and Social Council will enable 
the Union to put to better use the consultative status which 
has been conferred upon it. 

The Secretary General endeavoured to bring out in his 
report the overall principles which chart the course of action 
of the Union and to see them in relation to those of other 
bodies working in the same field, especially those of a govern- 
mental character. He also threw into relief the general 
problems, certain aspects of which the Union is trying to 
solve. Throughout this report the aim has been to set the 
activity of the Union in the perspective of the vast humani- 
tarian and social work which is being done in the world and 
to assess its contribution in its true proportions. 

Many speakers congratulated the Secretary General on 
giving to his report a broad general background and on 
having raised certain fundamental problems, notably the 
respective functions and the inter-relationship of the official 
bodies and the voluntary agencies. 

The question of sponsorships was referred to several 
times. 

A number of points in the Secretary General’s report 
were debated fully in the four Sub-Committees, to whose work 
reference will be made on a later page. 


Work of the Main Commissions! 


Housing. — This question was included on the agenda 
because several members of the Executive Committee felt 
that organisations such as the members of the I.U.C.W. had 
a definite contribution to make, either by drawing the 
attention of the authorities and of those concerned in building 
to the fundamental conditions that must be fulfilled if dwell- 
ings are to provide a healthy moral and physical background 
for the child and the family, or by taking action themselves. 
It is not intended, of course, that they should initiate the 





1 Cf. also p. 183 ef seq. 
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actual building of houses, but they have great scope in 
improving defective dwellings and promoting the optimum 
utilisation of new and reconditioned houses and flats. 

In her introductory report, Mrs. Signe Héjer summarised 
the very many aspects of the problem, and in the subsequent 
discussion a great number of practical suggestions were put 
forward. The Union has been urged to continue the study of 
this question. 

The Protection of Children in Times of War is a 
subject to which the Union has given much anxious thought 
ever since 1938. The majority of the member organisations 
have been concerned in one way or another with the relief 
of child victims of the war, whether in their own countries 
or abroad. But in this field, as elsewhere, the child cannot be 
treated in isolation from the adult members of its family. 
Hence, the Union welcomed the Draft Convention for the 
protection of the civilian population as a whole prepared by 
the Red Cross. The Commission noted with satisfaction that 
this draft gave full wéight to the suggestions put forward by 
the representatives of the I.U.C.W. during the preparatory 
stage. The agreements arrived at were happily endorsed by 
the International Red Cross Conference which met imme- 
diately after the General Council of the Union. The next 
step will be the calling of a Diplomatic Conference, when the 
present draft will become an international convention in the 
proper sense of the word. 

In some respects the plight of Refugee Children was one 
of the most heat-producing topics on the Council’s agenda. 
But in spite of the fact that the Governments of many of the 
countries whose nationals took part in the debates often 
defended opposing points of view, the debates themselves 
were conducted on a high humanitarian level. Where 
opinions differed in the Commission it was merely in the most 
appropriate methods for ensuring the effective protection 
of these children. The principle that all refugee children 
had an equal right to assistance, whatever the cause 
of their misfortune, was never for one moment called in 
question. 

The Commission dealt mainly with what are known as 
‘unaccompanied children ”, since the future of the others is 
closely bound up with that of the rest of the family. 
Insistence was put on speedy solutions and also on the 
necessity of giving more effective aid to the enormous numbers 
of refugees outside Europe, especially in Asia. 
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Resolutions 


In plenary session the General Council unanimously 
adopted the two following resolutions, drawing attention to 
two groups of children who deserve special interest : 


1. Greek Children 


The GENERAL CounciL of the INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR 
CHILD WELFARE assembled at Stockholm on August 14, 1948, 


Having been advised that substantial numbers of Greek 
children have been removed from their native country without the 
consent of their parents; 

and considering that such action is in flagrant violation 
of the principles of the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva ”, 


It is resolved 


(1) That the United Nations be urged that ways and means be 
devised to bring about the earliest possible return to their homes of all 
those children who are detained abroad against the will of their 
parents ; 

(2) That the International Union for Child Welfare, in co- 
operation with other organisations, should make its services available 
to render succour and assistance to such children wherever they may 
be ; 

(3) That the United Nations be asked to take measures to 
ensure that the children of all nations be safeguarded against forcible 
removal from and detention away from their native country without 
the consent of their parents. 


2. Polish Children 


The GENERAL CounciL of the INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR 
CHILD WELFARE, 

Having examined the Draft Convention for the Protection 
of.Civilian Persons in Time of War ; 

Considering it as important to repair the harm done to the 
children by the Second World War as to preserve children from 
similar evils in future ; 

Recalling that out of the 100,000 Polish children deported 
during the last war to Germany to be * germanised ” there, it has been 
possible to trace and return to Poland only 26,000 children and that 
the search is continuing ; 

on the request of the Polish Delegation, 

Urges the member organisations of the International Union 
for Child Welfare working in Germany to support the efforts being 
made by Poland to find the missing children. 
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Work of the Sub-Committees 


Statutory Questions 


Under the chairmanship of Dr. Ch. de Jong (Netherlands), 
the Sub-Committee on Statutes revised the Bye-Laws with 
special reference to eliminating certain clauses that are no 
longer applicable, determining the functions of the Executive 
Committee members and of their Alternates and authorising 
the setting up of Advisory Commissions. The Sub-Committee 
proposed that the number of members on the Executive 
Committee should be increased from 12 to 16 and that the 
functions of the President and Vice-Presidents of the Union 
should be divorced from those of the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairmen of the Executive Committee. 

It also recommended that the Executive Committee be 
requested to work out the terms and conditions of an order 
of merit, to be awarded to persons who had rendered out- 
standing service to the cause of child welfare. 


Child Welfare Programme 


Emergency relief is not the only concern of the Union; 
it also wishes to expand its work in the field of child welfare, 
and a Sub-Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. O. 
Binder (Switzerland), examined its programme of work in 
this field. 

There was, first, a general exchange of views on the 
principles which should guide the Sub-Committee in the 
choice of the questions to be covered in the course of the 
coming years. 

These questions can be selected : a) for their intrinsic 
importance ;-b) because of their interest for a group of 
member organisations, or c) because the United Nations or its 
specialised agencies have already approached the I.U.C.W. 
for cooperation on a given point, or it may be anticipated 
that they will do so, in other words, seek the considered 
opinion and experience of national child welfare agencies 
through the channel of the International Secretariat or of 
the Consultant. 

The Sub-Committee also considered that it was necessary 
to take into account the possible practical outcome of such 
studies and the subjects which were already under investiga- 
tion by the I.U.C.W. or by other organisations. 
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Taking as the basis of its work the programme established 
at the 1946 Session of the General Council, the Sub-Committee 
observed that the various points listed in that programme 
were not grouped in logical order, and a few members under- 
took to revise the list so as to enable the Sub-Committee to 
make its selection on a more rational basis. 

After hearing a report of the Secretary on the work 
already in hand, the Sub-Committee selected four main 
questions for further study. It was pointed out that the way 
these questions were listed did not imply a priority order. 


1. PROTECTION AND RE-EDUCATION OF CHILD VICTIMS OF 
THE War with special reference to : 


(a) Delinquent and maladjusted children, and 
(b) Refugee and stateless children. 


With regard to the first group, the Committee noted with 
ereat interest the setting up by the Executive Committee 
of an Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Maladjusted 
Children, and its programme of work. 

It expressed the desire that member organisations be 
kept informed of the progress of the work of the Advisory 
Committee, and in particular that any memoranda and 
questionnaires the Committee may draw up be sent to them. 

Concerning the question of refugees and stateless children 
the Sub-Committee assumed that the Main Commission of 
the General Council dealing with the matter would make 
recommendations in its own report as to how this question 
should be treated. 


2. MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE. — The study of this 
question should give due weight to 


(a) the interest of a number of member organisations 
in that question, especially from the point of view 
of rural areas ; 

(b) the work of the World Health Organisation, which, 
in addition to giving this question priority, has 
included the International Union for Child Welfare 
among the non-governmental organisations with 


which it desires to entertain official relations ; 


(c) the fact that the International Association for Social 
Security has, at the request of the Union, included 
this question on the agenda of its next session. This 
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is all the more important as the conclusions arrived 
at in the debates of this organisation will almost 
certainly be used as guiding principles by national 
social security schemes, and that they will thus 
be given practical expression. 


The Sub-Committee noted with gratitude that the 
“(Euvre Nationale de |’Enfance ” of Belgium had agreed to be 
responsible for the study of this problem, and expressed the 
wish that other member organisations would cooperate 
actively. 

3. Housinc. — This question is of such paramount 
importance in nearly all countries that it would be useful to 
pursue its study, taking as a basis the conclusions presented 
by the Commission of the General Council which dealt with 
the matter. 


4. EMPLOYMENT OF LEIsuRE. — The Sub-Committee 
learned with warm appreciation that the Swiss organisation 
“Pro Juventute ” had agreed to make a survey of this 
question on behalf of the Union. 


In connection with the above, the Sub-Committee fully 
approved the principle that the work of the Union should be 


decentralised by delegating a member organisation — or 
eroup of organisations — with special interest in a subject 


to study it, and suggested that this method might be used 
with advantage for the study of housing problems. 


The Committee also considered a fifth question : the new 
educational methods used in children’s communities. It 
recognised the great current interest of the matter, but as it 
was anxious to prevent any overlapping. the Committee 
decided not to propose the inclusion of this item in the 
programme, but recommended that the International Federa- 
tion of Children’s Communities be advised of the interest of 
the I1.U.C.W., its desire to be kept informed and, if possible, 
associated with its work. 

Finally, the Sub-Committee considered the question of 
the endorsement of the Declaration of Geneva by the United 
Nalions and of the suggested amendments, on the basis of the 
information supplied in the Secretary General’s Report. 
Several members of the Committee, although in full agreement 
with the principle of the proposed amendments, made some 
further suggestions 
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(a) That mention be made of maladjusted children ; 

(b) That the family and social security should not be 
mentioned in the same context ; 

(c) That, with regard to the family, the wording be 
altered to stress more forcibly that it is the normal 
environment for the child. 


The Sub-Committee recommended that the General 
Council : 


(1) Stress the necessity of keeping the text as short and 
concise as possible, stating only principles of universal and 
permanent value ; it should differ as little as possible from the 
original text, but could be supplemented by a more extensive 
commentary, easily revised from time to time ; 


(2) Empower the Executive Committee to draft the 
final text, giving due attention to the alterations suggested 
above ; 


(3) Authorise the Executive Committee to pursue the 
negotiations with the United Nations and to take final 
decisions with regard to the wording of the Declaration and 
its eventual adoption by the United Nations ; + 


(4) Recommend member organisations to contact their 
governments and their national representatives in the relevant 
United Nations organ, so as to inform them fully on the 
matter and enlist their cooperation in securing a prompt and 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 


Relief Actions 


The Sub-Committee on Relief, under the chairmanship 
of the Hon. Mrs. Thorold (Great Britain), had a lengthy 
discussion on the question of sponsorships. It was felt that 
their undoubted moral and material value was sometimes 
lessened by difficulties which arose both in the donor and in 
the receiving countries. Certain fundamental difficulties 
were, however, common to both, for instance, the great 
distances separating the two groups of countries and the 
consequent postal delays which prevented continuous contact 
being maintained. 

In donor countries, non-receipt of acknowledgments by 
sponsors had resulted in many complaints, which in some 
cases had reached such proportions that consideration had 
been given to abandoning the whole scheme. In certain 
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countries national and local problems, such as governmental 
controls and restrictions on the transfer of funds were an 
increasing source of difficulty. ; 
Receiving countries reported disappointed families inqui- 
ring for promised packages that had not arrived. The trans- 
lation of letters was expensive and volunteers could not be 
expected to work long hours. 
The value of collective sponsorships was considered, but 
it was felt that there was a fundamental difference between 
sponsoring a family and sponsoring an institution. Collective 
sponsorships could not have the same appeal to the donor 
public, whilst the beneficiary children not having the same 
degree of personal interest in donor or gifts, must lose some 
moral benefit. 
It was recommended that the I.U.C.W. Sponsorship 
Section be revised with a view to reducing the delays to 
a minimum. 
As a result of a detailed discussion on the shipment of 
relief supplies, the Committee proposed that the Council be 
asked to urge the United Nations to make representations to the 
governments of all countries to give every support to the relief 
actions operated by voluntary organisations. 
The discussion on extension of activities outside Europe 
emphasised the vast field for relief work in the East. There 
was a unanimous desire for an extension of activities to include 
all areas and thus make the Union’s work truly world-wide 
in scope. 
It was unanimously agreed that the Executive Committee 
set up a small advisory committee on relief. 
The Committee noted with gratitude a generous offer 
made through the intermediary of the General Delegation of 
the 1.U.C.W. in Latin America, by a wellknown writer who 
had donated to the Union the copyright of a children’s book, 
to be printed in German and distributed to children in 
Germany and Austria, in response to the appeal made by 
Unesco. It invited the Council to urge those organisations 
interested in the work for German and Austrian children 
to support this international cooperative effort in a positive 
manner, such as by providing funds for printing, or by gifts 
of paper. 
At the final session of the Sub-Committee a full discussion 
took place on relations with Unicer and Unac. 
Great concern was expressed at the idea of a possible 
continuance of Unicer without some adequate recognition of, 
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and collaboration with, voluntary organisations experienced 
in child relief and welfare. 

It was pointed out that voluntary agencies had made 
considerable sacrifices to further international emergency 
work, which if continued under the same conditions would 
endanger the long-term activities of established voluntary 
organisations. 

The Sub-Committee therefore requested the Council to 
present the following resolution to the United Nations 


“ Considering the prolonged experience of international 
voluntary organisations in the field of relief to children, and the 
practical necessity for using all available machinery for both 
collecting and distributing relief to the best advantage, 

“ The International Union for Child Welfare desires to put 
on record its willingness to continue and enlarge operations in 
favour ef the children. To this end it is recommended that a 
close collaboration be established with UNAc and UNIcEF at the 
earliest opportunity.” 


In view of the fact that previous attempts to achieve 
this object had failed, the Sub-Committee urged most strongly 
that a qualified delegation be sent immediately to contact 
Unac and Unicer on the highest level in order to agree on 
joint consultations, joint surveys, and practical working 
agreements in the countries where these official organisations 
are operating. 


Financial Questions 


The Fourth Sub-Committee, on Finance, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. E. WALLENBORG (Sweden) did not have 
the easiest of tasks. Not only did it have the responsibility 
of examining the financial reports for the years 1946 and 
1947, presented by the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. and 
verified by the “ Société fiduciaire suisse ”, the Auditors of 
the Union, but also the budget of the Secretariat for 1948 
and the draft budget for 1949, which was based on an income 
of not less than 300,000 Swiss francs. 

The Sub-Committee took note of the fact. that the income 
of the Secretariat did not cover its disbursements. On the 
other hand, the economic situation of the Union would not 
permit recurring deficits. It therefore proceeded to study the 
alternatives of either reducing the expenses or increasing the 
receipts. Having concluded that it was impossible reduce 
expenses without depriving the Secretariat of the means for 
realising the programme of work which had been entrusted to 
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it, the Sub-Committee proceeded to examine ways and means 
of increasing receipts, e.g. by drawing up a new scale of 
contributions, which might be based on the cash and com- 
modity. income of the member organisations; by inviting 
organisations to make a supplementary voluntary contribu- 
tion ; by urging members in arrears with their subscriptions 
to remit these without further delay; by increasing the 
number of members ; by the creation of a Foundation, etc. 
The reports of the four Sub-Committees were unani- 
mously adopted by the General Council in plenary session. 


Executive Committee 


By secret ballot, the General Council proceeded to the 
re-election of the outgoing members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and to the election of four new members. With the 
exception of Captain G. F. Gracey, who had tendered his 
resignation, the outgoing members were all re-elected for a 
further period, namely : Mrs. Anchorena (Buenos Aires), 
Dr. P. W. Braestrup (Copenhagen), Dr. Ch. de Jong (The 
Hague), Dr. C. Saroglou (Athens) and Dr. J. Voris (New 
York). 

The new members are : Brig. T. W. Boyce (London), 
Mrs. Shu-huan Chang Lu (China), Mrs. Z. Marzouk (Cairo), 
Dr. Piacentini (Rome) and Mrs. J. Suchodolska (Warsaw). 


Closing Session 


In the course of the closing session a message was read 
from Mr. Aake Ording (Administrative Director of UNac), 
who was detained, and Dr. Thérése Brosse, representing 
Unesco, addressed the meeting. 

The reports of the three main Commissions were read and 
adopted. Further details of these will be found on page 185. 

Finally, the Secretary General in his summing up said 
that the Session of the General Council had been a very 
important one not only because of the reports which had been 
presented by the various Committees, the communications 
received from national branches, and the valuable contribu- 
tions made by the experts of international governmental and 
non-governmental organisations, but also because of the 
discussions and debates which had taken place both in the 
meetings of the main Commissions and Sub-Committees or 
in the plenary sessions. 

The general reports on housing, the tragic plight of 
refugee children, the distressing and fearful problem of the 
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protection of children in times of war are all fundamental 
documents on which the Union will continue to build up 
its work. The Secretary-General pointed out that the 
reports of the Sub-Committees provided the guiding 
principles on which the Union would carry on its work, the 
Union being a corporate body composed of members in 
33 countries. ~~ 

Of particular importance for future work was the 
revision by the Council members themselves, of the child 
welfare programme, covering protection of the mother and 
infant, the problems of handicapped children, the employment 
of leisure, vocational guidance, health of the child, legal 
problems, child victims of the war, and a whole series of 
general problems — truly a vast field of action. 

It was obviously out of the question, observed the 
Secretary General, to tackle all these problems at once ; that 
would be beyond the resources and the competence of the 
Union. A few urgent and essential subjects would be selected, 
e.g. the problem of the protection and re-education of child 
victims of the war, with special reference to socially handi- 
capped children, the settlement of refugee and _ stateless 
children, maternity and child welfare, especially in rural 
areas, the housing problem and the question of leisure. 

In the field of general ideas, there was the important 
question of the possible adoption by the United Nations of 
the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, known as the 
“ Declaration of Geneva ”, which the Union had the privilege 
of giving to the world. This Declaration had already been 
universally recognised, and if ratified by the United Nations 
its prestige and authority would be even more enhanced. 
Yet it was important that it should remain a concise state- 
ment, though amendments might be made embodying the 
ideas of social developments which had occurred during the 
past 25 years. Every effort will be made to reach an agree- 
ment with the United Nations. Emphasising that it was 
essential that member organisations should do their best 
to maintain and, if necessary, extend their contacts with their 
national authorities and government departments, the 
Secretary-General concluded by saying that in the last resort 
the Declaration would only be ratified by the United Nations 
if the Governments were in agreement. 



































Opening Session 
Address by Mrs. Margit Levinson 


Chairman of ‘‘ Féreningen Radda Barnen”’ 


Your Royat HIGHNEss, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


In the name of the Swedish Radda Barnen, which has 
been entrusted with the responsibility for all the practical 
arrangements of the Conference, I have great pleasure in 
bidding ali the participants to the Conference, from far and 
near, heartily welcome. 

First of all, I wish to welcome H.R.H. Princess Ingeborg, 
the President of our Association, who has graciously accepted 
the patronage of our General Council. I find it difficult to 
express to Your Royal Highness the gratitude we all feel at 
having Your R.H. with us on this occasion, conferring a high 
prestige on the inauguration of this Conference by your 
gracious presence. 

To the Minister of Social Affairs, His Excellency Gustav 
Mller, I also extend our thanks for coming to the inauguration 
and especially for Your Excellency’s active participation. 

To the representatives of our Swedish authorities and 
organisations, as well as to the representatives of the Press, 
I also bid a hearty welcome. 

It is a special pleasure for me to welcome all those who 
have come to take part in this General Council, and who, 
thanks to their great experience and knowledge of social 
welfare, will give colour to the discussions and contribute to 
a rich and fruitful exchange of ideas. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say how happy we are 
to see sO many prominent representatives from so many 
different countries assembled here. It is not only a pleasure, 
but a very great honour to have your here in Sweden, and we 
sincerely hope that you will feel at home in our country and 
in our capital. We want you to take nothing but good 
impressions and- pleasant memories back with you. 

Most of you assembled here to-day belong to the genera- 


tion which has witnessed two world wars, with all their 
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attendant disasters such as have never been seen or heard 
of before. Science has given inventions and discoveries 
which have immeasurably enlarged man’s power of destruc- 
tion. Not only did those actually fighting in the war suffer, 
but civilians too, and among them especially the children. 
Those who were not struck faced terror and sickness, homeless- 
ness and hunger. Thanks to the great development of 
communications and other technical resources, it is now 
possible for us to get a clear view of the damage done by the 
war, and this realisation has laid a task on our own as well as 
on other organisations.to bend all our efforts to heal the 
wounds and repair the damage caused by war and strive to 
restore order and safety in the world 

Like the generations that have preceded us, we also say 
that we set our hopes on Youth, and if that is so we should 
mobilise all our forces to equip the present younger generation 
for the enormous tasks which lie ahead. In other-words, we 
should consider it as our duty to strengthen their physical 
and mental health, and to contribute to the formation of 
their character. Children should not be considered as the 
property of parents; in a wider sense they are the common 
responsibility of us all, and an element of great importance 
in social life and purpose. 

In furthering the practical side of child welfare there is 
tremendous scope for all, especially for the International 
Union of Child Welfare, and these opportunities should now 
be made use of to the fullest extent. 

There is no better way of fighting against the latent 
danger of another war than by uniting in a common work for 
mankind. Nowadays there is scarcely any sphere which is 
not coloured by political opinions, and which is consequently 
not split up into different groups. It is therefore all the more 
stimulating and agreeable to be able to meet on a plane 
where political views do not influence the formation and dis- 
solution of groups, but where everybody is absorbed in a 
common effort — to smooth the way for children, so thal 
children everywhere will grow up into good citizens of the 
world. 
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Address by Mr. Gustav MOLLER, 
Minisler of Social Affairs 


Your Royat HiGHNEss, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


The Swedish Government extends to all the delegates 
and guests assembled in this room for the General Council 
of the International Union for Child Welfare its most hearty 
welcome. 

Represented here are organisations which have assumed 
the noblest task of all — to protect and save the children, the 
innocent victims of man’s recklessness, from the terrible 
effects that war has brought upon them. We congratulate 
the International Organisation on the excellent work it has 
done hitherto, and earnestly hope that this work will not 
always be carried on against such a tragic background as the 
- present time. 

May your efforts lay the foundations for a future in which 
children will grow up to be good workers for international 
peace. 7 


Address by Mrs. Gordon M. Morier, 


Chairman of the Executive Commillee of the International Union 


for Child Welfare 
Your Roya. HIGHNEss, 


On behalf of the International Union for Child Welfare 
will you allow me to express all the deep gratitude we feel 
for the interest which your Royal Highness has been graciously 
pleased to show in extending to the sessions of this General 
Council your distinguished patronage. 


Your EXcELLENCY, 


Our International Union finds the greatest encourage- 
ment in the many signs of concern for the success of its labours 
manifested by the Swedish Government. To be allowed to 
hold its General Council in the splendid capital of this great 
country, to be welcomed for its deliberations in the House of 
Parliament itself and to be accorded at its opening session 
the privilege of hearing a message from you, the Minister of 
Social Affairs — in all these gestures our Union sees marks 
of esteem and of confidence which touch us very much. 
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Will you be good enough to express our sincere apprecia- 
tion to the Government of Sweden and to accept yourself, 
Your Excellency, our very warm thanks. 


MapAM PRESIDENT OF FORENINGEN RADDA BARNEN, 


It was with very genuine pleasure that — two years ago 
already — the Union received this invitation from its member 
organisation in Sweden. I want to tell you from my heart 
how touched we all are at everything which you yourself, 
your Committee and your Secretariat have done already to 
welcome this General Council and to enable it to carry on its 
work in conditions so excellent as to encourage the hope that 
the results will be of some enduring value. 

Radda Barnen — Save the Children, as we like to call it — 
occupies an important position within the International 
Union. It appeared — led by Baroness Ellen Palmstierna — 
among those organisations which, over twenty-five years ago, 
were the first to affiliate to the Union. 

We are proud to be in a position here today to do public 
homage to the magnificent work performed by Radda Barnen 
through all these long years. During this last war, under the 
inspiration of your outstanding chairmanship, it has come to 
the rescue of thousands upon thousands of children. Into 
the devastated countries of Europe it has sent its envoys, 
teams of social workers rich in experience in the organisation 
of large scale relief to children in peril of death. Through its 
multifarious activities it has earned gratitude far and wide; 
for, what its convoys carried with them was not just food and 
other produce beyond price, it was a breath of life itself, the 
visible proof that human solidarity still survived. 

And so it is in all sincerity that we say to the people of 
Sweden that they may well be proud of Radda Barnen. 

We are very happy to greet here too the representatives of 
the Churches as well as of the international and national 
organisations, governmental and non-governmental, with 
which the Union enjoys close collaboration. 

Finally, I should like to extend our warmest welcome to 
the delegates of our member organisations as well as to all | 
our guests present. It is true that we must récord with regret 
the absence of a number who for divers reasons were unable 
to respond to our invitations. 

Nevertheless this General Council opens under the 
happiest auspices. National delegations from 28 countries 
are taking part, while 17 organisations, international and 
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national, are represented. With us too are a large number 
of guests most of whom are for us valued counsellors. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


It was under the sign of suffering that our Union was 
born. It was founded because millions of children were dying 
of the effects of the first world war. A voice was needed to 
call mankind back to a sense of its duty. The voice that 
called was the voice of Eglantyne Jebb. That great woman 
with her profound wisdom, tormented by the tales of horror 
coming from every side, did not hesitate, even in a world 
ravaged still with hate, to appeal to its conscience. She 
tried to revive the feeling of fraternity between nations and 
asked them to unite to save the children. 

Save the Children — as children, without discrimination 
of any kind — for the children are mankind’s feeblest and 
most vulnerable link and yet the most essential since they 
represent the future. 

Once again, after the last terrible war, we saw that same 
idea of mutual aid accepted spontaneously and the need to 
save the children universally recognised. Men and women 
of goodwill come forward in thousands and put themselves 
at the children’s service knowing full well that so long as there 
are children suffering anywhere in the world no one with any 
sense of human solidarity can ever be really happy. 

The Union is a group of organisations which accept the 
principle inscribed in the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child, called the Declaration of Geneva — organisations which 
wish to put these principles into practice, alike on the national 
and the international plane. 

Now, it is not possible to isolate the problem of giving 
relief to children from that of child welfare in the widest sense 
of the term. ‘And so it came about that between the two 
world wars once the major efforts to save the children through 
immediate relief measures had been made, the Union, 
conscious of its wider responsibilities, increasingly devoted 
itself to work of a more enduring constructive kind. 

Parallel with those developments within the Save the 
Children International Union, action on a wide scale, expressed 
in studies, congresses and publications, was being pursued 
by the International Asrociation for the Promotion of Child 
W elfare, associated with the name of Count Carton de Wiart 
and having its headquarters in Brussels. 
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Continuous collaboration from the outset was bringing 
those two movements together until, in 1946, they united 
under the name of International Union for Child Welfare. 

The meeting we inaugurate today is the first to take place 
since that reorganisation. It is important however in yet 
other respects, for we find ourselves again in a period of 
transition : a period falling between the post-war chaos which 
called for urgent relief measures and a more normal system 
that makes it possible to consider long-term plans. Com- 
paring, however, the present situation with the conditions 
obtaining after the first world war, we can recognise that 
encouraging progress has been made. Official child welfare 
services and especially the social security schemes that are 
taking shape throughout the world today tend to obviate 
many social evils and much suffering which twenty-five years 
ago it was the task of individuals and of private agencies to 
alleviate. Nevertheless even the best systems leave some- 
thing not provided against; they cannot foresee every 
contingency or give every guarantee. There still remain 
numberless occasions calling for human kindness to bring 
relief and healing. 

These occasions will vary with place and time, with 
country and epoch, and a Union like ours offers possibilities 
for exchange of ideas and of experience between the different 
countries — exchanges from which each party may have much 
to gain. Working together is a source both of enrichment 
and of emulation and brings into prominence certain problems 
such as those we are going to examine in the coming days. 

We do not intend, in this General Council, merely to 
submit reports on what we have done or tried to do. We are 
concerned rather with clarifying our ideas about our present 
and our coming tasks, and with seeing in what ways our 
movement, in conjunction with all the other efforts being 
made, governmental or non-governmental, national or 
international, may contribute to the common cause — the 
well-being of the child. 

It is our hope that these days of study are going to afford 
you encouragement and stimulus, that they will make you 
fee] assured that your problems like your anxieties are shared 
by many others. You are all working with like faith and 
with like enthusiasm, resolved to ensure to the child of today 
a future less uncertain and more happy, a future which, in the 
words of the Declaration of Geneva, will enable the child when 
grown up to devote its talents to the service of its fellow-men. 

















Housing and Child Welfare 


INTRODUCTORY REPORT 


by Mrs. Signe HésEr, 
Former Chairman of the State Commission on Home 
and Family Queslions, Member of the City Council, Stockholm. 


The reason why the honour of introducing the subject of 
“Housing and Child Welfare” has fallen to Sweden is 
probably because as we have had no war for a very long time, 
we have been able to make a certain amount of headway in 
this field. While other nations were engaged in fighting, 
Sweden was able to develop social reform almost undisturbed. 
The Government appointed several Commissions on different 
social problems, one of which was ‘housing. The steep 
decline in the birthrate in Sweden during the thirties also 
made it necessary to try to find a remedy. An important 
housing programme has been carried through since 1935, 
which makes it possible for us now, ten years later, to draw 
many conclusions and to recognise certain significant results 
especially with regard to the decrease in overcrowding. 
These experiences may enable Sweden to make a contribution 
to the tremendous housing problems of Europe today. 

The housing problem is a world-wide one, but each 
Continent has its own particular features. A Report on 
Housing Needs, presented to the Housing Committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe this summer, gives the 
following startling figures : Damage and total destruction 
during the war amounted at the end of the war to over 
1 14 million dwelling units for the 16 countries covered by the 
Report. The destruction varied from 0 % in Sweden, Den- 
mark and Switzerland, to 20.7 % in Greece and 21.4 % in 
Poland. Germany and Russia are nol included in this report. 

In the 2 4% years since the end of the war, only 750,000 
dwelling units have been rebuilt or newly built. This is 
equal only to about one year’s building activity before the war. 
A construction effort equivalent to 11 years of production 
at the pre-war rate would be needed to repair the remaining 
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war damage of 3.8 million dwelling units, and to bridge the 
gap of over 8 million units created by the lack of building 
activity during the war in these 16 countries. 

The influence of housing conditions on children and young 
people — both mentally and physically — is now generally 
recognised. We must try to visualise the tremendous social 
problems created by this widespread damage and destruction, 
and the resulting housing shortage. 

The Save the Children movements in various countries 
have done a wonderful piece of work in taking care of home- 
less children in a number of ways. One of the most needed 
efforts is certainly to further building activities — to create 
homes for the homeless families and the children. Hence, it 
is very important that these efforts should be discussed 
beforehand and so planned as to take account of modern 
principles. Are there certain principles on which there is 
universal agreement? Is there general agreement as to 
how these problems should be approached ? 

By the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, the Charter 
of the International Union for Child Welfare, we accept it as 
our duty — beyond and above all considerations of race, 
nationality or creed — to take care of needy children. We 
all agree with the five “ musts ”. (See mside cover left.) 

However, opinions may differ as to how to take care of the 
children. Which are the best methods ? Certainly there is 
nothing that can be called “ the ” way or method. We must 
try to find the best one for each country and for different 
types of children. Social standards, climates, religions and 
moral views differ from place to place. Different types of 
children have different needs. Therefore the approach to 
the problem must be adjusted to each country. A striking 
indication of the widely differing standards of living is the 
figures for infant mortality, whic h vary from about 3 to 30 % 

But surely there are some principles upon which we all 
agree 2 With the help of scientific research during the last 
decades, special experiments have been made and certain 
conclusions drawn. Here are some of the general principles : 

The very big children’s institutions which were the rule 
at the beginning of this century, and which cared for hundreds 
of children at a time, are now on the way to being replaced 
by smaller units. 

Experience showed that infection and mortality were very 
high in these large institutions. Also the mental development 
of the children was slow compared with the children in private 
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families. We have come back to the old unit, the family-unit, 
or to institutions with a similar structure. That is one principle. 

Traditionally, housing has always been considered the 
province of private enterprise. But at the beginning of 
the century the State and local authorities began to replace 
unsanitary blocks or build new ones. Even in the U.S.A., 
where private enterprise is still the dominant factor in 
building, community, state and federal interests have started 
“slum clearance ”. In Sweden, this development has already 
advanced a long way, and the Government deals not only with 
planning but also with financing and even building. 

More and more we have come to realise that it devolves 
upon the State to help in providing good dwellings for families, 
especially for families with children. The family unit the 
best framework for rearing children, must be supported by the 
community, the burden of raising children being thus distributed 
among the whole population. To further this general housing 
policy it is of great importance that organisations like the 
International Union for Child Welfare promote active policies. 
It is common knowledge that individual effort is the driving 
force in most of the State’s activities. 

The better standard in modern housing was at first a 
question of more and better technical facilities, at the expense 
of space. This trend reached a climax in the early thirties. 
It is a matter of dispute whether the diminishing living space 
followed the reduction in families, or was a powerful factor in 
bringing it about. 

In this connection, the importance of educational work 
among parents should be mentioned, on the one hand to 
reduce the very large families, and on the other to encourage 
families in general to have several’ children. Planned 
parenthood is a delicate question in many countries, due to 
religious and moral views. But housing policy is closely 
associated with the question of the birthrate and infant 
mortality, sickness and overcrowding. 

Several international bodies are now dealing with housing 
questions, viz., the Economic Commission for Europe and the 
Housing Committee of the Social Commission of the United 
Nations, the World Health Organisation, and the Economic 
and Social Council. Recent decisions taken by the last- 
named body evidence a new approach to housing problems 
and a recognition of the value of a proper information service 
in regard to housing questions. 

A leading principle in modern housing policy is more space, 
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indoor and outdoor, for children and young people. However, 
the scarcity of building materials, equipment and land for 
building — especially in the big cities — as well as the 
increased costs, limits our possibilities. Owing to these and 
other factors the so-called communily centres have come into 
being. The limited indoor space has been augmented by 
collective outdoor space and by institutions of various kinds 
as supplements to the dwelling houses. 

The child has at last been recognised as a very important 
individual, and the children now demand and are also given 
due consideration in planning not only the apartments and 
houses, but also the housing districts. 

These are some of the main trends in modern housing 
policy. In addition, many details could be mentioned, e.g. 
separate bedrooms for children of different sexes ; every child 
its own bed; privacy in relation to occupation and rest ; 
protection against noise ; adequate sunshine and light (day- 
light as well as artificial); sanitary facilities to teach the 
child cleanliness; protection against cold and heat, ete. 
These are the chief requirements, and, of course, a good water 
supply and sewage and refuse disposal are essential in the 
fight against infection and disease. 

A fundamental principle is that the environment is as 
important as the dwelling itself. This leads on to well- 
planned housing districts. Many of these points affect 
children and adults alike, but there are often special interests 
of the children that must be taken into account. 


Now for a glance at the international handiing of housing 
problems. As already mentioned, the situation varies from 
country to country and consequently this is reflected in 
housing policy. Already before World War I and during that 
war, emergency dwellings were built in some countries and 
slum clearance ” had been started in others. But it was 
only during the twenties that housing policy was discussed 
at an international level. Experiments were made in England, 
Germany, Austria, Holland, France and Scandinavia. | 
recall, among others, the new blocks of flats in Frankfort- 
on-Main — presumably they are bombed now — where 
modern principles were incorporated, and I would remind you 
of the well-known housing schemes in Vienna. 

At the beginning of the thirties a very important housing 
congress and exhibition was held in Dresden. In the U.S.A. 
the name of Roosevelt is linked to the first housing policy 
of some importance, and that of Charles Winslow, of Yale, 
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to the experimental work in setting special standards for the 
dwellings. I have a vivid recollection of the splendid 
results in New Haven, where White people and Negroes lived 
in amity side by side in the same district, every family with 
its own bathroom, and using the same communal facilities, 
such as nursery schools, collective laundries, etc. 

Many international organisations, for instance, the 
International Labour Organisation, the League of Nations, 
the International Federation of Housing and Town Planning, 
and the International Union of Cities and Municipalities have 
dealt with housing questions. Attempts have been made to 
create an “international ideal house ”, with standards 
suitable for every country. That was after World War I, 
when the scale of destruction was not so vast and building 
materials and manpower not so scarce as they are today. 

This summer when the Housing Committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe met in Geneva, the 
importance of “ homes for many, sooner and more economic- 
ally ” was recognised. Bearing in mind the figures of the 
needs in Europe already quoted, it is only too obvious, that 
the discussion on an “ ideal family house ” in Europe must be 
postponed. The urgent thing is to get the families out of 
their underground dwellings and ruins up into the air — to 
build soon and for many. 

In this connection I do not hesitate to touch on the 
problem of fear in Europe today. Building activity is 
entirely dependent on the maintenance of peace. In all our 
organisations, whether we deal with child welfare or housing, 
the paramount question and the one towards which the main 
effort must be directed is strong support of the United Nations 
and further peaceful cooperation between East and West. 
If we live in fear of another war, if we have to build expensive 
underground arrangements for the sake of safety, then it is 
useless to plan for the future. However, pessimism has never 
yet led to fruitful results. Therefore let us still plan and work 
for the children of tomorrow as well as for peace. 


It is not an easy task to give briefly an international 
survey on this vast subject and at the same time convey an 
idea of Swedish housing policy. I have concentrated on the 
general trends. 

The old policy in Sweden, as in other countries, was that 
housing should be left to private enterprise. With the shift 
of political power in 1933 a new era began. The State Com- 
mission on Housing, appointed by the Government, brought 
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to light alarming facts. 54% of the dwellings (flats) in 
Stockholm consisted of only one room and kitchen; in 
Gothenburg the figure was 58 %. In the rural districts, 
40 % of the families with more than 3 children under 14 were 
living in one room and kitchen. This was very serious 
overcrowding. 

During the last ten years various measures have been 
taken to remedy the situation. A State housing loan system 
was instituted, the Building Loan Office, and rural and urban 
houses have been built to a large extent with their support. 
Since 1938, 328 million Swedish crowns have been loaned. 
Families are helped to build their “ own homes ” — the Home 
Ownership Movement. The family need not provide money 
if the father can give his own work to build the house. In 
blocks of flats for large families a standard rental is charged 
for each dwelling unit, the low rents being made possible by 
State grants. A family with 5 children for instance, pays 
only half the ordinary rent; with 2 children (the minimum 
number qualifying for reduced rent) the reduction is 20 %. A 
certain income “ ceiling” is fixed for the tenants of such 
dwellings, but it is rather high. Housing must conform to 
certain standards. For instance, the minimum space for 
two rooms and kitchen must be 50 m?. Flats must be 
provided with bathroom and certain kitchen facilities for 
labour-saving, etc. Latterly the programme has had to be 
curtailed on account of the scarcity of equipment. But 
that building activity has been lively is evidenced by the fact 
that since 1933 nearly | milliard crowns has been allocated for 
this purpose. The Minister of Social Affairs, Gustav Méller, 
and the Director General of the Royal Housing Board, 
Alf. Johansson, are the leading names in housing in Sweden. 


The houses in this category are not built solely for large 
families. Experience has shown that it is not good policy to 
house in the same group of buildings only families with a large 
number of children, which might possibly prove a breeding- 
ground for gangs. Therefore different types of families are 
mixed together. 

One of the conditions for a commune to obtain a loan is 
that a playground and supplementary institutions for the 
children must be built in a district catering for large families. 
Day nurseries and nursery schools are very often situated in 
the same building as club rooms for boys and girls. From 
these centres, staffed with properly qualified personnel, 
important educational work for parents is carried on. 
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Many of these institutions were originally started by 
voluntary organisations, but all are now in receipt of grants 
from the State or the Municipality. With modern require- 
ments — qualified medical and educational personnel and the 
demand for sanitary equipment — it is very difficult for 
private bodies to run these institutions nowadays without 
such grants. The desire for small units, with as homelike 
an atmosphere as possible, is also predominant, and this 
naturally increases the cost per child. 

Medical investigations show that infection is greater 
among day-nursery children than among those who are 
cared for in their own homes. Because of the shortage of 
man-power, however, married women are much in demand for 
work out of the home, and we have to find a middle way to 
care for their children. Therefore we have also experimented 
with a system of private foster day-homes. The modern 
principle is that while the child is still in the infant stage it 
is desirable for it to be nursed in its own home by the mother. 
Between the ages of 3 and 7 it is thought desirable to place 
the children in nursery schools for a few hours a day. 

The supplementary institutions in Stockholm (700,000 
inhabitants) number 210, distributed as follows 


Dey Ne 2 is. Spee oe ad ee 
Nursery Schools (Kindergarten) . . 75 
Cialaren } Urmge. oes aie ey a ee 


with a total accommodation for 8,700 children. 

The State Commission on Population, appointed in 1941, 
has made many proposals to help the families. [ mention 
only those which have been put into operation 

To help the families school lunches are provided for all 
children without any charge. 

When a mother is in a maternity home or hospital, or 
confined to bed in her own home, trained home helps are 
available to carry on the household. The “ domestic 
assistance service ” is organised with State, county 
and local authority grants all over the country, and the 
number of persons so employed increases from year Lo year. 

There is a special children’s allowance for all children, 
without any income limit; summer holiday centres and 
recuperative homes are available for mothers and children ; 
children under 14 and housewives with two or more children 
are allowed one free holiday trip per year on the railways ; 
collective laundries facilitate the work of the mothers. 
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The chief purpose of all these measures is to help the 
families to help themselves and to share the burden of raising 
children among all the citizens. 


It will be realised that the housing conditions in our 
little country of 6 ¥% million inhabitants are very unlike those 
in many other countries. 

To provide homes for the great numbers of homeless 
families and children in Europe today is a tremendous task. 
In this task all our efforts are needed and must be combined 
if good results are to be achieved. The best must not be 
enemy to the good and the necessary. 

Amongst desirable measures for safeguarding the welfare 
of the children may be mentioned : 


1. Equitable distribution among the whole population 

of the financial burden involved in bringing up 

children. 

Support by the community of the family unit — 

that unit being the best environment for the child’s 

development. 

3. Setting up social centres with playgrounds and other 
facilities not offered by the family dwelling. 

{. Housing dependent children in small communities 
rather than in large institutions. 

5. Stricter medical supervision and such arrangements 
as will prevent epidemics and the spread of infection. 

6. Devoting greater attention to the psychological 
factors. 

7. Training of the personnel required. 


w 


I am convinced that the Save the Children movement in 
the different countries has a great mission to perform in 
inspiring end taking part in the work of solving one of the 
most important children’s problems of our time. 
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PAPERS ON HOUSING 


Dr. BrarEstrRuP (Denmark): 


The widespread housing shortage which is typical of so many 
European cities to-day will not be remedied for a long time to come. 
We are therefore given an opportunity to make a fresh approach to the 
problem of housing from many angles : esthetic, practical, sanitary 
and economic. To-day it is accepted without further question that 
there must be a complete revision of policy in regard to housing for 
large families. The room space must be better adapted to their needs, 
and opportunities for recreation provided both inside and outside. 

While the housing shortage continues, any kind of dwelling no 
matter how unsatisfactory will always find a tenant. But wherever 
new building is being undertaken it is essential that the public 
authorities should be able to control, and if necessary encourage, new 
housing of a kind that conforms to desirable standards. Some head- 
way has already been made in this field in Denmark, the methods 
generally employed being as-follows : 


1) Public authorities undertake some building themselves and 
consequently lay down the standards to which new buiidings should 
conform ; this was the case during and after World War 1. 

2) State subsidies and long-term loans at a low rate of interest 
are available to those undertaking new building, provided that it 
conforms to certain conditions as regards dimensions and costs. 
The State also affords indirect help in giving support to building 
societies. At the present time a proprietor may begin the building 
of a house if he has 10 % of the requisite capital. The State can 
also exercise control by granting licenses for building materials only 
for those houses which conform to a definite type intended for large 
families. (In Denmark the term is applied to families of 3 or more 
children under 16.) The object of all these measures is to enable them 
to obtain a suitable dwelling at a rental not higher than one intended 
for two or three persons only. 


Voluntary organisations may play an important part, on the one 
hand, by drawing the attention of the Government to the needs of 
childven, and on the other by educating families in how to utilise their 
space to the best advantage, for instance, by not cluttering up the 
rooms with furniture, or sleeping in the smallest rooms so as to leave 
the large ones for “ best rooms ” 

‘Red Barnet ” has recently opened a competition for architects 
for the best type of dwelling suited to certain kinds of families ; it 
is also studying the question of furniture, publicity campaigns and 
the education of parents. c 

A most important point is the supervision of the children of 
working mothers. It is outside our scope to go into the matter from 
the point of view of the national economy, but it is worth considering 
whether it might not be cheaper for the State to make a grant to the 
mother so that she can herself look after her children, rather than set 
up numerous day nurseries and other establishments to care for 
children while the mother goes out to work. It would however be 
misleading to regard the question of day nurseries and kindergartens 
solely from this angle. They have a definite educative value and it is 
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being more and more recognised that the child derives a great 
educational advantage in being able to spend at any rate a few hours 
every day in them. 


Mme Sucuopouska (Poland): 


Poland is pursuing a parallel programme at the present time in 
regard to housing : on the one hand, to cope with the problem of 
housing in the towns, and on the other to improve housing conditions 
in rural areas. This is necessary not only to make good the ravages 
of war but also because great numbers of the rural population are still 
living in very primitive conditions. A rural housing Commission 
has been set up to elaborate new standards. The schemes now being 
realised take account of the needs of the child from the points of view 
of hygiene, education and welfare. As however this Commission 
was only created in 1948, its work is relatively less advanced than in 
the urban areas where concrete results have already been achieved. 

The housing problem in Poland presents special features. Before 
World War | and up to the time when Poland recovered her indepen- 
dence housing as such was completely disregarded. An active policy 
only began to take shape from 1918 onwards. In 1931 a survey 
carried out in towns of over 20,000 inhabitants showed that about 
56 % of the population still lived in dwellings deprived of the most 
elementary conveniences, boasting no gas, water or electricity ; 
36.4 % had a one-room dwelling, the average number of tenants being 
{ perroom, For purposes of comparison, at the same period in Great 
Britain the percentage of one-room dwellings was 0.4 %, while in 
Denmark it was 0.5 %. 

In 1921 a vigorous campaign for housing reform was launched 
by the Housing Cooperatives of Warsaw, the Housing Reform 
Association and the Association of Workers Settlements. This 
resulted in modern dwellings being put up for the working population, 
with proper sanitary installations and provision for the cultural 
activities of the communities, based on the principle of the cooperative 
tenant-proprietor. The outbreak of World War II not only called a 
halt in the progress of housing reform, but by the same stroke 
destroyed practically all the new buildings. Approximately 22 % 
were wiped out and the problem that confronted Poland at the 
liberation was not so much to raise the standard of housing, which 
had sunk to an unprecedentedly low level during the war, as to bring 
the children out of their cellars and underground shelters where they 
were living in indescribable conditions. Consequently, while recog- 
nising the full import of the programme of reconstruction, and though 
a Ministry was set up for that purpose, one of the first measures 
Poland had to take after the war was to allocate all the available funds 
for rendering those houses capable of being repaired habitable and 
providing temporary dwellings, schools, welfare centres, etc., of the 
prefabricated and hutted types. 

Independently of the practical emergency tasks, a group of 
architects and social workers, continuing their researches begun 
clandestinely since 1940 by the Cooperative Housing Society of 
Warsaw and by the Housing Reform Association (S.P.B.), have 
elaborated a social community scheme suited to conditions in Poland. 

Furthermore, a decree provided for the creation of workers’ 
housing estates (Z.O.R.) with the object of concentrating in the hands 
of a specialised organisation all the problems raised by the building 
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of houses on a national scale. The function of Z.O.R. will be to realise 
on a national level the trends initiated by the various groups 
mentioned above. Funds allocated for housing have risen from 
0.5 milliard zlotys in 1946 to 6 milliard in 1947. As the programme 
develops the figure will increase to 16.8 milliard in 1948 and 24 milliard 
in 1949. 

Fundamental in the new schemes (some of which have already 
been realised) is the idea that housing must be based on the needs of 
the weakest inhabitant of the community, that is to say the child, 
then the mother and the family, while endeavouring to make things 
as easy as possible for the whole community. At the centre of each 
group of housing estates is to be a park where the social and cultural 
buildings will be located, such as the community centre, reading-room, 
youth club house, etc. These grounds will be spacious enough to 
enable all the inhabitants to enjoy the sunshine and open air. They 
should be away from the main lines of traffic, but the inhabitants 
should be able to get to their place of work in half an hour — this 
provision is intended to facilitate social and family life. The size of 
the community should be limited to what could be covered by one 
school, that is to say, about 6,000 inhabitants. Each community 
will be divided into sectors, each of which will constitute the universe 
of the children living there. All the establishments intended for 
children will be centrally placed so that they will not have to walk 
more than 400 yards to reach them. Each sector comprising 800 
to 1,150 inhabitants, will have.its own nursery school. 

The chief tasks of the community will be to ensure : 


(1) satisfactory housing conditions in the technical sense of the 
word, 
) the welfare and education of children and young people, 
(3) protection of health, 
(4) the community life of the inhabitants, 
(5) the daily recreation of children and adults, and 
(6) food supplies. 


In addition to a playground each community will have a nursery 
school and a day nursery. 

The playgrounds and other approaches will be specially adapted 
for children. The ground set aside for them will be separated from 
the rest of the community and will contain fruit trees, lawns, and 
gay flowers. Each community will have a primary and secondary 
school planned so as to permit open-air classes in summer, and 
provided with a sports ground situated not more than | kilometre 
from the homes of the children. Youth club houses and a library 
will also be a feature of these schemes. In each community a child- 
guidance clinic will coordinate the work of the educational establish- 
ments with the influence of the parents, so as to ensure the proper 
development of the child and guard against any possible difficulties, 
while the health centre will watch over the physical health of the 
child. Every endeavour will be made to alleviate the work of the 
mothers. Adequate shopping facilities will be provided within easy 
reach, while the institutions described above will relieve her of some 
part of her responsibility in regard to the children. The child 
guidance clinic will help her to bring up her child : a quiet garden and 
community centre will cater for her needs in the matter of rest and 
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recreation. All this cannot fail to exercise a beneficial effect on family 
life. It is expected also that the community centre will organise 
many activities to promote friendly relations among the different 
families living in the district. All this is not merely on paper : a few 
communities have already been built and are in occupation in the 
vicinity of Warsaw. 


Mr. Haituotro (Finland): 


The community which does not recognise the implications of 
good housing will one day pay dearly for its shortsighted policy, 
by being put to a great deal of trouble to remove the social evils 
caused by unhez thy living conditions. 

It is obvious that in Finland, where the average density of 
population is only about 10 per square kilometre, the location of rural 
dwellings from a purely salubrious point of view is generally ideal. 
The authorities have therefore concentrated their efforts on building 
new housing estates under State supervision. - The task has been more 
complicated in the towns and urban centres. 

It is clear that the large block of flats 5 to 7 stories high, usually 
built in solid blocks with perhaps an intermediate courtyard are 
completely undesirable from the point of view of children’s education, 
health and comfort. If there are no parks and open spaces in the 
vicinity the children of these tenements are forced to spend their 
time in sunless and dusty yards or adjacent streets, usually in gangs. 
The evils threatening the health and moral development of youngsters 
in these circumstances are obvious. 

Town planning and building policy should therefore be directed 
systematically towards placing the higher buildings in a_ specific 
section of the town, generally to serve the needs of business and 
government offices. Similarly, adequate space should be provided for 
industry, so that health and aesthetic considerations would not have 
to be sacrificed as the result of a town’s industrial expansion. 

Municipal land policy should be sufficiently far-sighted as to 
prevent the private ownership of land from interfering with properly 
planned expansion of the town into the surrounding neighbourhood. 
Systematic surveying of city lots and sound building codes should 
combine in the achievement of ideal dwelling units for families with 
children, that is to say, separate family houses. 

The common assumption that the higher the building the cheaper 
the living space is entirely erroneous. As regards the cost of building, 
it is obvious that the cost of a plot of land in the city under conditions 
of free enterprise will be proportionate to the profitability of the 
completed building. If the building code allows of the construction 
of a many-storied tenement building, the price of the land is in direct 
proportion to the number of flats per building. Municipal planning 
and building codes should therefore take into account primarily social 
policy considerations rather than short-term economic gain. Where 
the private ownership of land and free enterprise prevail the best 
means of keeping the price of building lots at a reasonable level is by 
a strict enforcement of low building heights. 

Again, it is sometimes conte ced. bg a healthy way of life, i.e. 
residential expansion over a large area, will greatly add to the cost 
of road-making, plumbing, and sew Stabe. This argument is to a large 
extent unfounded. To begin with, it should be noted that first-class 
roads which are built for heavy traffic are unnecessary in small family 
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housing districts, except on the main routes. Inexpensive, lightly- 
constructed and cheaply maintained roads and pathways are quite 
sufficient for such districts. The concentration of heavy and fast- 
moving traffic on a few central thoroughfares increases the safety and 
comfort of children engaged in play in the neighbourhood of their 
homes. Similarly, satisfactory solutions as regards plumbing, 
sewerage and central-heating have been achieved despite the trend 
towards one-family living units. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that purely economic reasons, 
even temporary ones, cannot really justify the building of blocks of 
flats. Municipal planning and building codes should be introduced 
to control the building of small living units, so as to ensure their 
perfect blending into the neighbourhood and community, in spite 
of individual features. The importance of environment for healthy 
home life and balanced mental development cannot be overestimated. 
Communities exist for the benefit of human beings, and a healthy 
social policy should dictate the location of homes in surroundings 
which provide complete escape from everyday drudgery, and where 
individuals may find physical and mental relaxation and recreation. 

Furthermore, an ideal residential area should be so designed as 
to enable the children to walk to school without having to cross the 
main traffic arteries. which would have to be separated by fairly 
broad strips of lawn, or even entirely by-pass the community. 

In solving town planning and housing problems in a healthy 
and utilitarian manner the latest developments in housing research 
should be taken into account. Far-reaching construction and 
layout plans should be drawn up, so as to prevent undesirable housing 
developments. Hence, short-sighted schemes based on rough 
estimates and planless building schemes undertaken at times when 
these are profitable for “entrepreneurs ” should be avoided. The 
promotion of housing for large families could be encouraged by 
public authorities by means of taxation. For instance, if a vacant 
lot is assessed at its real value instead of on its assumed estimated 
earnings, the authorities could help by keeping the price of city lots 
down. 

The present survey has touched chiefly on the housing question 
from the point of view of a family home, and especially a family 
where there are children. The requirements of a single individual 
are entirely different. Consequently, it is by no means our intention 
to decry blocks of flats, especially if they are located in suitable healthy 
surroundings. Finally, it is urged that representatives of consumers 
and social welfare workers should be included on the consultative and 
executive public bodies, in addition to the technical experts, to look 
after the interests of large families. 


Mr. LEBEL (France): 


Time forbids a complete exposition of the problem, which is no 
new one in France. World War II only accentuated a crisis which 
had been in existence for a long time. Public authorities intervene 
in various ways, such as stimulating town planning or providing 
building subsidies, but there is scope also for private initiative — as 
witness the joint committees formed in the Département du Nord 
during the Occupation. Employers and trade union representatives 
met clandestinely to study reconstruction plans against the time when 
the country would be liberated. Great emphasis was laid on the needs 
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of families. In 1944 the first plans were got out and in 1945 work 
began on the first buildings. At the present time 1,000 detached and 
semi-detached houses are in occupation. Other Départements have 
now followed the example set by the Nord. A feature of this private 
scheme, which has been partially financed by the State, was the active 
cooperation of the prospective tenants at the planning stage. A 
further development of the scheme may come about through social 
security. 

Furthermore, Family Allowance Funds, apart from their main 
task, have an appropriation for realising socially worth-while schemes 
and it has been decided to give priority to housing. In particular, 
they can partially finance the schemes of joint committees, which are 
growing in number but are not always able to finance entirely their 
building schemes. The Fund can also assist in the improvement of 
existing housing and in creating community centres where new housing 
estates are going up. One result of this assistance by the Fund has 
been to stimulate private enterprise. Another useful action of the 
Family Allowance Fund is to provide groups of families with technical 
apparatus which is too costly for the individual household and, 
in another field, to facilitate the acquisition by the tenant of the 
house where he lives. 

Opinion is still sharply divided in France as “s the relative merits 
of individual houses versus blocks of flats. Each camp has its 
convinced enthusiasts and its detractors. All that can be said is that 
there is a definite trend towards grouping houses in such a way as 
to enable the tenants to enjoy certain collective services in the same 
way as the dwellers of blocks of flats. It is clear that financial 
considerations alone should not be the dominant factor and that social 
requirements must be taken into account. Friendly rivalry can be 
stimulated among the families by encouraging those who have 
succeeded in turning their sometimes limited resources to the best 
account. 

As the Government considered that the housing crisis in France 
owed its origin in part to the rent policy followed since the war of 
1914/18, it has been studying a project for a general revision of rents, 
to be applied parallel with a newly devised housing allocation scheme. 

Family Allowance Funds, and notably, in the past, Funds to 
which those working in the building industry belonged, had already 
taken some steps in this direction. These were all based on the 
principle that the additional expense involved in having a larger 
dwelling corresponding to the size of the family should not lead to a 
reduction in the standard of living. Therefore a rent subsidy should 
be made available, but this rent subsidy is only justified if the family 
has paid a specified percentage of its combined income on rent. 

This principle, which had alres idy been adopted by the voluntary 
organisations, will now be taken up on the official level. 


Dr. SAROGLOU (Greece): 


The improvement in economic conditions in rural areas before 
the war did not imply better housing. However, in view of the good 
climatic conditions in Greece, housing deficiencies did not have very 
serious consequences, as the children spent almost all the day in the 
open air, The same can be said of the towns, where houses are mainly 
of the small type and set apart from each other. So that even in the 
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poorer districts the children are out in the sun and air, though playing 
in the streets may involve them in dangers of another kind. 

World War II greatly aggravated the situation. More than 
2,000 villages and entire districts in the towns were either burnt 
or destroyed, and their inhabitants were obliged to seek shelter with 
other families, frequently at a great distance from their homes. 
It is clear that in such circumstances special attention to children’s 
needs is out of the question — the pressing task is purely and simply 
to get the population under a roof and out of the cold and rain. 

The Ministry of Reconstruction has drawn up a number of plans, 
which the unsettled situation in Greece has so far prevented from 
putting into operation. However, it may be stated that the plans 
are based on the following considerations 


(1) Housing is as essential as food and clothing and should 
correspond to the average economic level of the country ; 

(2) While the standards of living in Greece were among the 
lowest in Europe, housing conditions were fairly satisfactory ; during 
the war however over 23 % of the houses were destroyed, and owing 
to the prevailing conditions practically no new houses have been 
built ; 

(3) Attention must be given to the children’s needs within 
the family, and in new housing units provision should be made for 
them to have a separate room so that they do not have to share with 
their parents ; i 

(4) In addition to separate rooms for adults and children, 
family housing should include communal facilities to meet the needs 
of children, especially a garden playground of at least 40 sq. metres 
where children under school age can play within sight of their mothers. 
Adjacent to each housing estate there should be a larger playground 
for the older children. All street traffic should be strictly forbidden 
in the immediate vicinity of these grounds. 


For the children of working mothers the day nursery remains 
the only solution. In the plans of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
provision is made for up to 3 such nurseries per 5,000 inhabitants, 
according to local needs. (On an average there are in Greece 230 
children between 3-6 years of age per 1,000 inhabitants, although the 
percentage of mothers working outside their homes is scarcely more 
than 12 %.) 

One of the outstanding problems of tenement buildings is the 
noise made by children, especially in buildings where there is a 
common entrance and staircase. To meet this difficulty the Ministry 
recommends that in any new building these should be built in such a 
way as to reduce the noise as far as possible. 

It will be concluded from the foregoing that the Ministry of 
Reconstruction has started on the right lines. But this is not enough. 
It is essential that new housing regulations should give due weight to 
the needs of children as well as to those of their parents. 

It is greatly to be welcomed that the question of housing in 
relation to child welfare should have been placed on the programme 
of the General Council. Agreement will certainly be reached on the 
advisability of setting up a Technical Committee to prepare a simple 
and practicable programme which could be adapted by the national 
authorities to local conditions. Priority should be given to : 
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1. separation of children’s bedrooms from those of adults; 

2. provision of healthy living space indoors and out of doors ; 

‘ the provision of playgrounds to enable children to play in 
safety, relieving the mother of all anxiety while she goes 
about her daily duties. 


Dr. Saroglou handed round architectural plans of Greek houses 
which have been remodelled to meet the above requirements. 


M. Dary (France): 


In France 25 % of the dwelling units will have to be rebuilt, 
either because they were damaged by the war, or because they are the 
worse for age. Building in France before the war was amongst the 
lowest in Europe, the average being 60,000 living units per annum. 
At the present time 25 % of the houses are 100 years old, or even more, 
and another 25 % are getting on towards the century. Such buildings 
are, in general, “without any modern conveniences and every day 
reports can be seen in the paper of the collapse of one or other of these 
decrepit houses. 

It is estimated that 42 % of the houses in the capital are over- 
crowded ; in the country as a whole the figure is 40 %. Most of them 
have a water supply (98 %), but 77 % have no sanitation nor bath- 
rooms. In Paris, 35,000 families of 3 or more persons live in a single- 
room dwelling. 

The main difficulty is, of course, finance. As present legislation 
does not allow houses to be run at an legitimate profit, there has 
been a complete stoppage of building. Rents could very well have 
been raised as they now represent not more than 2 or 3 % of the 
income of tenants. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that 
purchasing power is inadequate, since the majority of families in the 
lower income groups have to spend 75-.% of their money in food. 
Nevertheless a recent survey has shown that the public would be 
willing to pay 10 % of their income in rent. 

However, the rent aspect is not.the whole problem. It must be 
attacked also from the angle of an increase in salary or special alloca- 
tion to families in order to ensure that they get sufficient room for 
their needs. 

Building costs being relatively higher in France than in neigh- 
bouring countries, the tendency is to compensate by reducing quality 
and space. This tendency towards jerrybuilding must be vigorously 
combatted, and to begin with efforts must be made to salvage “existing 
houses by repairing and modernising them. Something could be 
done also by a more judicious utilisation of the available space. For 
instance, a modest beginning has already been made, which has 
proved successful, with a system of exchange to enable old people 
living in places too big for them to put them at the disposal of young 
families with children, in exchange for a home more in keeping with 
their requirements, strength and means, 

Architects have given a great deal of thought to this problem, 
and organisations concerned with housing have agreed on certain 
essentials, namely : kitchen, living-room, a room for the parents, one 
room for every two children, a laundry-cum-bathroom, and lavatory. 

Discussion still rages round the relative merits of flats versus 
houses, but even the advocates of separate houses agree that they 
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should be grouped so as to permit the occupiers to enjoy communal 
amenitie. 

At the opposite pole of the individual family house is the scheme 
fathered by the architect, Le Corbusier, which consists of an enormous 
block of flats at Marseilles to house 1,600 persons in 334 flats of 
23 different types. A “street ” runs through the block containing 
various shops, post office, restaurant, etc. The top storey is reserved 
for the medical services and a centre for children, who would have the 
benefit of the flat roof as a playground. 

However, it is estimated that 72 % of the population are in favour 
of separate houses, with the provision of communal services to 
alleviate the lot of the mother. A better lay-out of the rooms is also 
demanded and improvements in the kitchen. Certain interesting 
initiatives have been spontaneously made in various districts, such 
as a communal laundry, the cooperative purchase of costly 
apparatus, ete. 

A danger to guard against is that the provision of communal 
services should not have as a corollary a reduction in the living space 
in the individual house to the point where comfort is virtually 
sacrificed. 


DISCUSSION 


Several speakers observed that though voluntary organisations 
could not undertake building programmes themselves, they could 
nevertheless be of great assistance in improving existing housing 
conditions. An example was given of the prize competitions for the 
best-kept home, and the best-cultivated garden (Argentina). The 
Jewish organisation O.S.E. has proved that it is possible to promote 
healthy family life, even under the most miserable conditions.. A 
spirit of cooperation and mutual assistance can be encouraged, and 
family welfare and social and health services organised to help the 
family in the accomplishment of its task. Day nurseries and nursery 
schools also have their place in such a scheme. The greatest danger 
of abject poverty is the apathy it causes, and a big step forward 
would be made if hope for a healthiér life and a demand for better 
living conditions could be fostered. 


M. MuLock Houwer (Netherlands) stressed the part that housing 
plays in happy family life, especially in the life of the mother. A 
happy home depends largely, if not entirely, on the mother and on her 
reaction to her surroundings. Out of the 2,300,000 families living in 
the Netherlands, 320,0U0 were without homes at the end of the war. 
At first the authorities tried to billet them with other families, but 
this experiment proved to be a failure. “The owners strongly resented 
the intrusion of the newcomers, and the latter, especially the mother, 
never really settled down. When these families were housed in 
emergency dwellings, no matter how simple, results were very much 
better, as the mothers had the feeling that they could begin life anew. 
To maintain a harmonious atmosphere in these temporary settlements 
it was however necessary to withdraw the anti-social families, which 
very rapidly became elements of discontent and revolt. The latter 
were placed in special camps, where they came under the care of 
social workers. This experiment proved that a happy family life is 
not necessarily linked to ambitious housing projects. _Even a very 
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simple installation will suffice if the women feel that they have a home 
of their own. 

The importance of a social service was also stressed by other 
speakers. Mme BaGNnot (France) pointed out that in the low-rented 
housing estates in France the combination of a social service and a 
healthy dwelling had a favourable repercussion on infant mortality 
and the tuberculosis deathrate, which was very much lower than the 
average in the Paris area, while the birthrate was considerably higher. 
The social workers help the families to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions, to utilise their living space to the best advantage, and 
instruct them in the use of the sanitary installations. As for the 
moral results, while they are less immediate, they are none the less 
certain. These is a friendly rivalry among the families, and those 
whose level was somewhat below the average soon catch up with the 
others. 

Both in Denmark and in the Netherlands experience has shown 
that the grouping of large families in the same block of flats was not 
advisable. In general, people prefer small detached or semi-detached 
houses. 

In modern housing, technical improvements have too often 
been achieved at the expense of space. In England, said Mr. FuLLER, 
pre-fabricated houses take into account the needs of the child up to 
acertain point. There is a place, for instance, to park perambulators. 
But there is by no means enough space for ‘the children to play in 
the house. In certain districts of London the authorities have tried 
to provide some play space for children in blocks of flats, for instance, 
on the roof, and the Save the Children Fund is making an experiment 
at the present time in appointing play supervisors for these roof 
playgrounds as it is beyond the means of mothers to cope with the 
children at such times. 

Several speakers urged that minimum standards should be set 
up, but Mme Marzouk (Egypt) pointed out it was quite impossible to 
disregard age-old national traditions. For instance, very interesting 
experiments had been made in Egypt with houses built from local 
materials which look like ordinary houses, but with round roofs, so 
as to prevent all kinds of objects being piled on them. The inside 
was divided into a part reserved for the family and a part for the 
animals, while the baking oven was built outside. This did away 
with the smoke inside the house, which is so irritating to the eyes, and 
the animals did not have to cross the dwelling. 

Mr. NEtson (United Nations) emphasised that it was useless to 
discuss the question without taking local conditions into account. 
It was, of course, possible to initiate action at the international level 
and to organise conferences and draw up plans. The less ambitious 
the programme, the more chance it had of being realised; regional 
conferences would perhaps give better results than worldwide 
meetings. The function of the Division of Social Activities (of the 
United Nations) was not to initiate the actual building or the alloca- 
tion of materials, or grant subsidies; its task was to consider the 
problem from the social angle and to provide an opportunity for 
the experts to study special problems. Consequently, at the Tropical 
Housing Conference, which had just taken place in Venezuela, it would 
have been ridiculous to invite a Danish expert whose contribution 
would have had no practical value, notwithstanding the progressive 
housing policy in Denmark. 
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It was unanimously agreed that on the international level action 
was very limited, and though certain aspects of housing policy were 
beyond the scope of voluntary organisations, they could educate 
public opinion to recognise the needs of the occupiers, and could 
advocate certain minimum standards as regards the space required by 
each family, communal services, the training of family social workers, 
education of the families, ete. 


Report on the Work of the Committee 


Submitted by the Chairman 
to the Final Plenary Meeting 


For the Committee it was a stroke of good fortune to have 
as a guide for its discussions the interesting report of 
Mrs. Héjer. Both its very careful preparation and the value 
of its concrete proposals are beyond praise. As a result, the 
speakers taking part in the work of the Committee had nothing 
to criticise in its substance. They brought to the discussion 
additional specific and very interesting indications of the 
way the various aspects of the problem are envisaged in 


their several countries —- as influenced by temperament, 
geography, social, economic and political development and 
the inherent characteristics of their peoples as well as of 
the kind of solutions they were seeking. 

Clearly, the housing problem more particularly from 
the technical point of view, as the United Nations represen- 
tative properly remarked varies enormously according to 


the conditions obtaining in each country. The differences are 
equally striking on the social level since, socially speaking, 
the problem of housing is influenced by the very conditions 
that housing itself helps to create. 

That is one of the reasons why though we can fully agree 
upon certain minimum standards mentioned in Mrs. Héjer’s 
report and advocated by other international organisations 
which have considered the question, we can, nevertheless, 
hardly express any serious preference, in the light of the 
discussions in Committee, either for individual houses or for 
block of flats. In some countries housing policy tends towards 
building blocks of flats; others show a marked preference 
for individual houses, while yet others are building dwellings 
of both types. There is however one definite trend in 
modern building programmes; it is that even individual 
houses. are built in planned groups which facilitate the 
maintenance of communal services (recreation halls, canteens, 
4 
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nursery schools, wash-houses, and so forth), just as do 
tenements or blocks of flats. 

In all cases the communal facilities are considered an 
essential part of the scheme — lessening the drudgery of the 
mother while her child has care and nursery schooling within 
the group and enabling her to earn outside the home. 
Similarly, green spaces and playgrounds for the children are 
provided. The playgrounds should, of course, be as near as 
possible to the children’s homes but so situated that their 
games do not disturb the grown-ups. Similarly, the noises 
from community buildings and services should be sufficiently 
isolated or muffled not to be a nuisance for the private 
dwellings. 

Emphasis was put in the Committee on the need for 
having enough space in the home; even in cases where the 
child is cared for most of the day in the nursery school it 
ought to find space enough too when it gets back to its own 
home. Some trends in modern architecture do in fact seem 
to lead to reducing living space to compensate for the high 
cost of modern equipment. On their side also, families 
should be counselled not to clutter up their rooms. This 
initiation of the adults into the optimum use of their available 
space is something which organisations like the Union and 
its member societies might usefully take up. The importance 
of example was stressed, both good and bad. 

The social repercussions of the bad example had led 
certain countries to take measures for excluding socially 
undesirable families from housing estates intended for the 
better type of families, placing the former group-under the 
special care of family social workers. 

Such considerations apart, the outstanding question in 
building policies remains finance. This has to be considered 
from two angles : 

(a) Financing, wherever necessary, the construction of 
buildings with assistance from the public authorities, whether 
the assistance takes the form of long-term loans to the 
builders or that of a direct grant for building dwellings 
according to specified standards. There are of course other 
possibilities, as shown in the interesting experiments made by 
Joint Employer and Employee Building Committees in 
France and the results obtained through this system in the 
Roubaix-Tourcoing area. 

(b) Rent subsidies to families with children, so that the 
space provided for each child will not diminish as the family 
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grows in size. What should be aimed at is to create the 
conditions in which families will be able to obtain the kind 
of dwelling they need, the State or social security agencies 
(using the term in the widest sense) coming to the family’s 
aid by paying a portion of the rent when they are satisfied that 
the family itself has done its utmost to meet its rent 
obligations. : 

Obviously, the economic factors which determine the 
financial possibilities in different countries cannot be influen- 
ced by the Union. Such possibilities vary enormously from 
country to country, not only because of the available resources 
but because the countries more severely affected by the war 
have to devote their efforts to reconditioning damaged 
buildings and to erecting temporary houses before they can 
dream of launching out into new plans. 

But though private organisations, and in particular the 
Union, cannot affect the financial side, they can influence 
public opinion on the question of housing in various ways. 

Long as this report already is, it has no more than 
touched the fringe of the subject, upon many points of which 
members of the Committee gave interesting information and 
made extremely valuable suggestions. 

Finally, the Committee requests the Council to adopt 
in full the conclusions of Mrs. Héjer’s report (see pp. 190). 

It makes these further recommendations : 


1. That the layout and appointment of houses be so 
conceived as to give first consideration to the needs of the 
child. It is suggested that the Union set up a Technical 
Committee to get in touch with the various bodies which are 
trying to determine the standards that should prevail in 
housing, so as to fulfil this condition. 


2. That the conclusions of this Committee be com- 
municated to the member organisations of the Unioni 


3. That these organisations : 

(a) do their utmost to further the application of the 
principles advocated ; 

(b) educate public opinion to recognise the necessity 
for healthy, spacious housing, suited in size, layout 


and appointment to the number of children in the 
family ; 
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take such measures as may be necessary, both with 
the public and with the authorities, to ensure that 
parents burdened with the additional cost of bring- 
ing up children shall be assisted financially in 
obtaining a dwelling corresponding in size to the 
number in the family ; 

communicate information about their national 
legislation in this field, the measures taken for their 
application and the results secured to the Secretariat 
of the Union, which will communicate this informa- 
tion to the other member organisations. 
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The Protection of Children in Time of War 


by Captain L. H. GREEN, M.A., 


Chairman of the Save the Children Fund, London. 


The introduction of a Draft Convention on the Protection 
of the Civilian Population, for discussion at the International 
Red Cross Conference, brings to mind that the International 
Committee of the Red Cross was the first public body to give 
official recognition to the Save the Children Fund on its 
foundation in 1918. The founders of the Fund had depended 
a good deal on information supplied by delegates of the Red 
Cross for the basis of their first appeals, and when application 
was made to the Red Cross for its official patronage this was 
readily granted. Ultimately that patronage was_ trans- 
ferred, and rightly transferred, to the International Union. 

From an examination of the Conventions which were in 
operation at the time of the outbreak of the last War, in so 
far as they relate to children, it appears that the only Conven- 
tion which in any way touches the question of children was 
that of 12 July, 1927, setting up the International Relief 
Union. This was designed as a sort of international insurance 
fund for relief, and included the relief of children among its 
objects. JI am under the impression, however, that it never 
actually functioned. 

The Red Cross programme of activity in time of peace, 
carried out by the League of Red Cross Societies, contained 
a clause to the effect that in view of the very great interest 
of the League in all matters pertaining to the health and wel- 
fare of children, it was recommended that all the actions of 
the Red Cross should be organised in a methodical manner 
with the assistance of a Medical Council within the framework 
of the Red Cross, particular attention being given to the care 
of children threatened by illness. 

In addition there was a resolution in regard to the Junior 
Red Cross, to ameliorate and protect the child’s physical and 
moral health and to develop mutual aid in order to 
promote understanding between the young people of different 
countries. 
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The Draft Convention for the Protection of Civilian 
Persons represents, therefore, an enormous advance on past 
recommendations and on past practice, and an advance 
conditioned by the experience gained in the last War. 

Of course children have always suffered when their 
country was at war, but it was perhaps only since the first 
world war that the public began to realise how much the 
civilian population, and especially the children, were direct 
victims. However, the concern was mostly about the 
physical dangers involved, that is to say, loss of life or limb, 
or malnutrition as a result of scarcity of food, and practically 
no attention was paid to the effects on the mental and 
emotional life. The Save the Children Movement was a direct 
result of that observation, and so is the “ Declaration of 
Geneva ”, which embodies the very strong feeling of Eglantyne 
Jebb that the conditions in which children are brought up 
and educated should be such that war would become 
impossible. 

However, the breakdown of the Disarmament Conference 
in 1932, and the growing shadow of a second world war, 
possibly involving more countries and making use of even 
more devastating weapons than the first, impressed many 
people with the necessity of making suitable provision to 
ensure the protection of children should another conflict 
break out. The matter was brought before the Council of 
the Save the Children Fund already in February 1936 by its 
Secretary General, and a few months later before the 
Executive of the Save the Children International Union. 
It was also raised officially by the representative of the 
S.C.1.U. at a Conference of Experts called on October 15, 
1936, by the International Committee of the Red Cross, to 
discuss the possibility of an International Convention for the 
protection of wounded and sick members of the forces, and 
possibly the civilian population, in so-called “ Villes Sani- 
taires ”, or “Safe Areas”. There was, however, a great 
reluctance to give any publicity to the matter, as it was felt 
that the world should be organised for peace and not for war, 
and that making provisions for the case of war was in some 
way running the risk of being accused of war-mongering. 

However, the General Council of the S.C.I.U. decided, 
in 1938, to take the matter up from two different angles 
(1) the national angle, that is to say, the practical measures 
of protection which could be taken in each country, and the 
contribution that the national member organisations of the 
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Union could make, and (2) the international angle — that 
is to say, the protection of the children through a special 
convention, and the role that the Save the Children Inter- 
national Union could play if a war broke out. On the first 
point, the Union sent out practical suggestions to its member 
organisations after careful study of the measures already 
foreseen in a number of countries, and of the practical 
experience gained during the Spanish Civil War. 

With regard to the international angle, in application 
of Resolution XIII of the Sixteenth International Red Cross 
Conference (London), 1938, a Joint Committee of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross and the 8.C.1.U., in 
cooperation with a number of experts in international public 
law, prepared a Draft International Convention. This draft 
was sent to the member organisations asking them to go into 
it carefully and seek the opinion of their Government in an 
unofficial manner, so as to prepare the way for more official 
action. This Draft Convention covered two main points : 


(1) the supply of food, clothing, medical supplies, and 
other essential articles to children in belligerent 
countries — these supplies to be used exclusively 
for the benefit of the children ; 

(2) the creation of safety areas for children these 
areas to be protected by a special conventional sign. 


During that whole period, i.e., 1936-39, the Save the 
Children Fund collaborated very closely with the Union in 
the study of international protection for children, through the 
creation of safety zones to be identified by a special flag. 

Discussions on this matter were proceeding with the 
German Foreign Office, through Herr Weizacker, up to the 
outbreak of war. 

With the second world war behind us, we see that our 
fears were more than justified. Indeed, even in our worst 
nightmares we did not anticipate that the children would 
suffer so much, and in so many cruel ways. We had expected 
bombing and gas, — which luckily did not materialise — and 
food shortages ; but we had not expected that whole groups 
of children would be exterminated ; babies taken from their 
mothers’ arms to be brought up as citizens of another country ; 
school children and young people subjected to forced labour 
and all sorts of degradations and mental cruelties, which 
proved to be far worse an experience at the time, and far more 
likely to have lasting effects on their physical and mental 
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health than bombing. Indeed, the whole civilian population 
became as much involved in war as the armed forces. The 
initiative taken by the International Committee of the Red 
Cross in preparing a Draft Convention on the Protection of the 
Civilian Population is therefore much to be welcomed. _ If its 
provisions cover the children adequately, it would make a 
special Convention for the protection of children redundant. 
* 
eo = 

Let us now turn to the other aspect of the question 
What can child welfare agencies do within their own sphere 
of action to mitigate the hardships of war ? 

We know that the experiences were not the same for all 
countries — they did not suffer in the same way nor in the 
same degree. Certainly what happened in countries which 
were occupied, or which were the theatre of heavy fighting, 
was very different from the British experience, or the more 
remote experience of neutral countries. The second part of 
this report will be confined to the experience in Britain and, 
more particularly, that of the Save the Children Fund. 

During the years preceding the outbreak of war, 
discussions were taking place between the Save the Children 
Fund and the Air Raid Precautions Department of the Home 
Office in regard to arrangements to be made for evacuating 
children from vulnerable centres of population. The protec- 
tion of children in war-time by billeting, evacuation camps, 
etc., was one of the subjects under discussion during that 
period. 

A Joint Committee of the Save the Children Fund and the 
National Union of Teachers drew up a remarkable memoran- 
dum entitled “ Billeting in Brief ; the Care of Children in Time 
of War”. The Committee was under the chairmanship of 
Brigadier-General J. G. Brown. 

This scheme was in three parts and was concerned with 
arrangements for (a) moving the children from the areas 
to be evacuated, (b) their reception, board and lodging 
in the areas to which they were taken, and (c) ordering their 
lives in their new war-time homes, including arrangements for 
their general welfare and continued education. 

The suggested arrangements were practically those which 
were followed by the British Government when the time came 
for evacuating children, although the Save the Children Fund 
were not actually invited to co-operate. The school was 
the focal point for carrying out the scheme, and many in 
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England will have vivid recollections of the admirable way 
in which the children waited for their special trains to arrive, 
when they with their teachers in charge were put into them 
and sent off to their destinations. 

Each child was provided with simple necessities, such as a 
warm coat, tooth-brush, comb, towels, a change of under- 
clothing, etc., and a gas mask. Arrangements for their 
reception at the other end had been made by the Government 
and these arrangements included food, billeting and payment 
to householders. 

One of the most important features and the one that gave 
the most trouble was the continuance of education. Some- 
times the reception areas were subject to bombardment 
from the air and frequently there were not enough teachers to 
cope with the extra number of children involved. Lessons 
became more and more interrupted and sometimes were even 
desultory, and the effect of this interrupted education is stil] 
to be discerned in the younger members of the community 
who are earning their livelihood to-day. 

The Save the Children Fund activity during the war, 
in connection with children, was mainly concentrated on the 
children evacuated from the danger zones. The Fund co- 
operated with the Ministry of Health in providing residential 
nurseries in country houses in the relatively safe reception 
areas. These country houses were loaned to, or leased by, the 
Fund. There were three official area categories devised to 
indicate the degree of vulnerability : first, the evacuation areas 
from which the people were removed ; secondly, the neutral 
areas from which there was no official evacuation, and, 
thirdly, the reception areas which were regarded as the relati- 
vely safe areas. As the war proceeded some of these areas 
changed their status and neutral and even reception areas 
became areas for evacuation. 

The Save the Children Fund set up 28 of these residential 
nurseries in England, Wales and Scotland. The United 
States of America, through the Save the Children Federation, 
contributed very largely to the cost of this work. 

There were many other sponsorships from our good 
friends abroad in the Dominions and elsewhere and much 
generous help was given to the British scheme. 

Very close liaison was maintained with the Ministry of 
Health and trained staffs at these nurseries were appointed 
in accordance with the Ministry’s regulations. 

In London, of course, there were a great many children 
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who were not evacuated and their welfare in the shelter was 
looked after by Save the Children Fund workers, who 
organised and equipped playgroups in the shelters, where 
vast numbers of children and their families spent night after 
night. This work was the nucleus of the present Junior 
Clubs Section, and it is work which is even now demanding 
not only continuation but extension. The instinct for play 
is as natural and as deeply implanted as the necessity for 
work, and the play needs of the child in a devastated town 
should be given a high priority. All social problems are 
intensified by war and this particular point is mentioned 
because one is apt to forget in times of peace that problems 
of this kind have to be dealt with and assume an extra 
emphasis under war conditions. War calls special attention 
to one’s weak spots. 

Children and their families no longer spend night after 
night in shelters in London, but the facilities for their 
recreation and refreshment are still defective, and in this 
regard — just as with school meals and nursery schools — 
the Save the Children Fund has blazed a trail by its private 
initiative which has been followed by Government Depart- 
ments. 

Another section of the Save the Children Fund war work 
was concerned not with protecting children from enemy action 
but from disabilities resulting from their mothers having to 
work away from home. Consequently nurseries and nursery 
schools were set up in areas where official help did not exist or 
was inadequate. Of course, some of these nurseries had to 
be in vulnerable areas and air-raid shelters were provided in 
all these areas and air-raid drill was practised. 

Although all our plans are concerned with children of 
school age and we have hitherto been discussing their removal 
from the physical dangers of war, there is another aspect of 
the situation which should be considered. 

Mr. Julian Amery, in his recent book “Sons of the 
fagle ”, gives an interesting and rather horrifying account of 
the exploits of two small Albanian boys, aged 10 and 12 years, 
who had played a very active part in the defence of their 
country, not even stopping short of the ultimate deeds of 
violence. 

In Holland, where | spent some weeks last year, the two 
small sons of a friend of mine, who is a Professor, told me 
gleefully how they had been members of the Junior Resistance 
and how on dark nights, in the winter, they had rejoiced in 
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pushing German soldiers into canals and leaving them to 
drown. It was very puzzling to these young people to wake 
up one morning to find that what had been heroism the day 
before had overnight become a crime. 

The point in making this illustration is that resistance 
is a compound of war and revolution : that modern war 
includes revolution and civil war as part of its make-up, and 
one of the contributing features of a successful resistance 
movement is the employment of children in the manner 
indicated. These exploits appeal to the child’s sense of 
adventure and, to that extent, they are educative. The 
adverse side of the balance sheet, is that they teach him the 
ethics of war, which are completely opposed to the ethics of 
a peaceful civilised conduct of life. 


A similar problem has been carried over into the after- 
war period in Germany : for instance, at Aachen, where 
children are used extensively for the purpose of smuggling. 
The parents are living in indescribably squalid conditions 
and have no adequate supplies of food or clothing. Small 
children are therefore sent over the border into Holland and 
Belgium for smuggling purposes, and the smaller and more 
ingenious the child the more successful he is. You cannot 
treat them as you might treat adult smugglers and shoot 
them, nor can you send them to prison. The Save the Chil- 
dren Fund has therefore been asked, and has agreed, to open 
a hostel with a view to remedying the situation and educating 
these children in a more normal way of living. 

It is easy to make regulations for the humane conduct 
of war, but each war becomes, with the advance of science 
and with the coarsening of mankind’s sensibility, more 
ruthless and more totalitarian. It admits of no expressions 
of courtesy, chivalry or humanity. That, however, does 
not mean that it is useless to make preparations in the firm 
belief that some of them will be effective ; the more minds 
are concentrated on protecting child life, the more it 
may be possible to conserve that hfe in spite of the general 
disintegration of the world around. The laws of war are 
honoured as much in the breach as in the observance, but 
it is something to have laws even if the only practical result 
is the breaking of them. At least, they set up a standard of 
behaviour. 


The British tradition that voluntary societies are the most 
suitable media for working Government schemes has been 
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amply proved by the history of the Save the Children Fund in 
Britain during the last war. 

Of the practical steps to be taken to ‘protect children, 
the first is to evacuate them and the second is to educate 
them when they have reached the place of reception. 

Though Britain was spared actual physical occupation by 
the enemy, it may be questioned whether the long-continued 
bombardments were not almost as disintegrating. That is 
a matter of opinion. At any rate, those countries which 
were not occupied by the enemy had their problems of 
evacuation and of seeking protection from the air, whilst 
those who were occupied by the enemy had their problems of 
resistance and particularly of junior resistance. 

The child, as always, is the centre of mankind’s concern, 
and it is to devise the best possible method of safeguarding 
it in the event of any future conflagration that efforts must 
now be directed. 





Paper read by Dr. Saroglou ( Greece) 


The fact that the General Council of the I.U.C.W. and the 
International Conference of the Red Cross are meeting at a time when 
both organisations are dealing with problems pertaining to the 
protection of mother and child in times of war is a happy coincidence. 

As members of the Union it is our duty to make sure that the 
cause of mothers and children is safeguarded to the fullest extent, 
and to draw up a programme of work accordingly. It is an immense 
task, as one-third of a country’s population is made up of its children, 
and one-half by women, of whom one-tenth are mothers of children 
under 6 years of age. We should not be content merely with putting 
forward a recommendation that women and children should receive 
privileged treatment regarding food, medical care and protection 
against the effects of war, for this “ privileged treatment ” would be 
interpreted in many different and arbitrary ways according to the 
various belligerents. 

The fundamental importance of this question must be stressed, 
and provisions made so that, if the world is once more dragged into 
a ruthless and pitiless war, the children will not be sacrificed. 

Experience has proved that the measures and precautions that 
should be taken are never comprehensive enough. This same bitter 
experience has shown that a great majority of the children would 
suffer very much less if : 

(a) certain measures were taken sufficiently in time, 

(b) they were generally applied, 

‘c) they were established according to a clearly defined pro- 

gramme. 

It is necessary to calculate as exactly as possible the eventual 
requirements of each country, so that if the need for action arises, 
precious time would not be lost in discussions and in a search for 
possible solutions. 
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One essential point is to know who will be responsible, in times 
of war, for ensuring the smooth functioning of the proposed plans, 
not only from an international but from a national point of view. 

The example furnished by the International Red Cross, and 
also by the Swedish Red Cross and the Swiss Red Cross (towards 
whom Greece will always be profoundly grateful), has shown that a 
“ National Children’s Bureau ” respected by all the belligerents, and 
corresponding to an “ International Children’s Bureau ”, ought to 
begin to function in all countries as soon as possible after the outbreak 
of war. 

The exact form this “ International Children’s Bureau ” would 
take has still to be determined : it could, perhaps, be organised jointly 
by the Red Cross and the I.U.C.W., which would appear to be the 
best solution. 

Already in times of peace this Bureau would nominate institutions 
and prominent nationals who would undertake the preliminary 
organising of a programme of work, also the international representa- 
tives who would be responsible for carrying out the plan of work from 
the outbreak of hostilities. 

The chief points for study are : 


the age limit (0-15 years), very carefully fixed by the Red 
Cross ; 

the term “ mother ”, which includes, in practice, all mothers 
of children under 7 ; 

the principle that the child should not be separated from its 
mother. 


The needs of children from 5-9 are, in fact, more or less the same 
— a mother’s presence being essential to all children. But, in 
practice, there is a difference between children of pre-school and 
those of school age. 

The elementary school should be safeguarded at all costs, as it 
is a centre of protection for children of school age. If the necessity 
arises, schools should be evacuated. 

Protection of children of pre-school age is a much more difficult 
problem. Of essential importance, and a matter which should be 
given priority over all others, is that of ensuring the provisioning of 
this age-group. The younger the child, the more urgent the necessity. 

The great majority of Greek mothers are only too willing to 
breast-feed their babies, but it sometimes happens that they have to 
have recourse to bottle-feeding. Unfortunately, Greece lost 90 % of 
her cows and more than 60 % of her goats during the occupation, 
‘and in view of the destruction of transport, the small quantity ‘of 
milk available did not reach the mothers. As a result 200,000 babies 
died. This gives the measure of the appalling proportion of child 
victims should another war break out, and the Red Cross not 
intervene. 

The lack of medical supplies and other articles should also be 
mentioned. For children who are over school age the question is 
different, as their needs are generally the same as those of adults. 
They should receive a minimum quantity of calories a day and, what 
is also most important, every effort should be made to preserve a good 
moral environment. Apart from a few specialists, most people have 
no idea of the moral dangers which threaten these children. 
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One basic question confronts us for the practical carrying out of 
such a programme : that of the personnel in charge, the existing 
personnel (teachers, doctors, nurses, health visitors, midwives) being 
already fully taken up with their normal duties. However, it is 
towards this same personnel that one must turn and by completing 
their training teach them what they would have to do in time of war. 
Furthermore, following the example set by the Red Cross, numerous 
voluntary workers should be trained who would know exactly what 
to do when called upon. We know the needs of the children, and 
we know what training the personnel should receive ; what is now 
necessary is to give this training a systematic form. 


DISCUSSION 


The presence of Mr. C. Pilloud, of the International Committee 
of the Red Cross, greatly facilitated the discussion of this question, 
as he had been closely associated in the framing of the Convention 
and was in a position to give very useful explanations concerning the 
various Articles. He pointed out, in the first place, that the present 
Convention was an entirely new one, contrary to the other three, 
which were being revised. One of them, known as the “ Geneva 
Convention ”, related to wounded and sick soldiers on active service, 
the second was an adaptation of the Geneva Convention to war at sea, 
and the third concerned prisoners of war. 

Assuming that the Convention for the Protection of Civilian 
Persons in Time of War is adopted by the International Red Cross 
Conference, the next step would be its referral to a diplomatic 
conference and finally it would have to be ratified by Governments ; 
all this would take several months at least. 


The Commission then proceeded to discuss those of the 140 
articles which related to children. 

The General Provisions stipulate that the Convention shall apply 
to all cases of declared war and to all cases of occupation of territory, 
even should the state of war not be recognised by one of the High 
Contracting Parties (Art. 2). The Convention applies, without 
distinction, to the whole of the populations of the country engaged 
in the conflict (Art. 11). It would cover, for instance, a Frenchman 
living in Germany, as well as a Dutchman living in his native town 
while his country was occupied. 

The Convention is to be applied with the co-operation and under 
the control of the Protecting Powers whose duty it is to safeguard 
the interests of the Parties to the conflict (Art. 7). 

The first section deals with the general protection of populations 
against certain consequences of war. 

It provides for the creation, already in times of peace, of safety 
zones and localities so organised as to shield from the effects of war 
the sick and wounded, children under 15, expectant mothers and 
mothers of children under 7, persons over 65 and the personnel 
entrusted with the organisation and management of such zones and 
localities, and with the care of the persons therein assembled (Art. 12). 
Furthermore, the parties to the conflict should endeavour to conclude 
local agreements for the removal of wounded and sick, children and 
maternity cases, from besieged or encircled areas, and for the passage 
of medical personnel and equipment intended for such areas (Art. 14). 
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Civilian hospitals recognised by the State and organised to give 
permanent care to the wounded and sick, the infirm and maternity 
cases are to be protected in the same way as military hospitals 
(Art. 15). They are to be marked by means of the emblem of the 
Red Cross (Art. 19). 

The Contracting Parties agree to authorise the free passage of 
all consignments of medicaments and hospital stores; also food- 
stuffs, clothing and tonics for children under 15 and expectant 
mothers, but the State which grants this authorisation may make it 
conditional on the distribution being carried out under the supervision 
of the Protecting Powers (Art. 20). 

The Parties to the conflict shall take steps to ensure that children 
under 15 who are orphaned or separated from their parents as a result 
of the war, are not left to their own resources, and that their 
maintenance and education are ensured in all circumstances. They 
shall facilitate the accommodation of such children in a neutral 
country for the duration of the conflict, and take steps to ensure that 
children under 15 can be identified at all times, in particular by the 
wearing of identity discs (Art. 21). 

Another article provides for the exchange of news of a strictly 
personal nature between members of families in different countries, 
through a neutral intermediary, should it become difficult or 
impossible to exchange family mail by the ordinary post (Art. 22). 
The Parties to the conflict shall facilitate enquiries made by members 
of families dispersed owing to the war, and who attempt to renew 
contact with one another and to come together, if possible. They 
shall facilitate, in particular, the work of agencies engaged in this task 
(Art. 23). , 

No protected person may at any time be sent into or retained in 
an area particularly exposed, nor may his presence be used to protect 
certain points or certain areas against military operations (Art. 24). 
They are entitled, in all circumstances, to respect for their persons 
and honour, and to be humanely treated and protected, in particular, 
against any acts of violence or intimidation, against insults and public 
curiosity. Account being taken of the provisions regarding state of 
health, age and sex, all protected persons shall be treated alike by 
the Party to the conflict in whose hands they may be, without any 
discrimination founded on race, religious belief, political opinions, or 
any similar criteria (Art. 25). 

Women shall be especially protected against all attacks on 
their honour or dignity. Children under 15 shall enjoy, in all circum- 
stances, preferential treatment, particularly as regards food, medical 
care and protection against the effects of war. Expectant mothers 
and mothers of children under 7 shall also enjoy such preferential 
treatment (Art. 27). 

Most of the general provisions apply indirectly also to children ; 
for instance, the exercise of physical or moral coercion to obtain 
information is forbidden, as are also torture and corporal punishment 
(Art. 29), collective penalties or punishment for offences which have 
not been committed personally by the person punished (Art. 30), 
and the taking of hostages (Art. 31). 

Under the Convention, all aliens, whether of enemy nationality 
or not, of undetermined nationality or stateless, who may desire to 
leave the territory at the outset of, or during a conflict will be entitled 
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to do so and to take sufficient funds for their journey and also their 
articles of personal use (Art. 32). 

The. situation of those who remain in the country shall be 
governed, in principle, by the provisions relating to the treatment 
of aliens in peace-time, subject to such measures of control or security 
as may be ordered cone erning them owing to the war. They shall be 
able to receive the individual or collective relief supplies which may 
be sent them (Art. 35). 

As regards the civilian population in occupied territories, their 
deportation or transfer, whether individual or collective, are 
prohibited, from whatever motive. The Occupying Power shall ¢ arry 
out no evacuation, total or partial, of a given area, unless the sec urity 
of the populz ation or imperative military considerations require. 
Such evacuations may only take place within the occupied territory 
and in satisfactory conditions of hygiene, security: and nutrition. 
Members of the same family shall not be separated. The Protecting 
Power shall be infernied of any proposed transfers and evacuations, 
and may supervise the preparations and the conditions in which they 
are carried out (Art. 45). 

The Occupying Power shall; with the cooperation of the national 
and local authorities, ensure the proper working of all institutions 
devoted to the care of children. It shall take all the necess: ry steps 
to allow identification of children and registration of their parentage. 
It may not change their personal status, nor enlist them in formations 
or organisations subordinate to it. Children who are orphaned or 
separated from their parents as a result of war, and who cannot be 
handed over to the care of near relatives, shall be entrusted to 
institutions for children, where their education shall be ensured as 
far as possible by persons of their own ‘nationality (Art. 46). The 
Occupying Power is under the obligation to ensure the food supply 
of the civilian population ; it shall, in particular, import the necessary 
foodstuffs and commodities, when the resources of the occupied 
territory are inadequate to ensure such subsistence. In such a case 
it-shall consent to relief schemes in behalf of that population, and 
shall facilitate them by all the means at its disposal (Art. 49). It is 
also the duty of the Occupying Power to ensure and maintain, with 
the cooperation of national and local authorities, public health and 
hygiene in the occupied territories, and shall accept consignments of 
such articles from abroad, and facilitate their allocation in occupied 
territories (Art. 50). Relief consignments shall however in no way 
relieve the Occupying Power of its responsibility to ensure the 
subsistence and hygiene of the occupied territories. It shall neither 
requisition relief consignments, nor divert them in any way from their 
destination (Art. 51). 

It oul be desirable also, as the representatives of the I.U.C.W. 
suggested previously, that the death penalty should be formally 
prohibited in the case of all minors under 18 years of age (Art. 59). 

Subject to certain conditions, parties to a conflict will be able to 
aie protected persons, but in such cases they shall be under obliga- 
tion to provide for their free maintenance, and to grant them also the 
medical attention required by their state of health (Art. 71). The 
internees shall, as far as possible, be assembled in camps or camp 
compounds according to their nationality, language and customs. 
Furthermore, members of the same family, and in particular parents 
and children, shall be lodged in the same camp throughout the 
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duration of their internment. Internees may demand that their 
children who are left at liberty shall be interned with them. As far 
as possible, specially arranged family camps shall be reserved for 
them. They may be separated -only temporarily for reasons of 
employment (Art. 72). 

There are numerous clauses concerning internment camps. 
With regard to food supplies, expectant and nursing mothers and 
children will receive supplementary food, in proportion to their 
bodily needs (Art. 78). Special playgrounds must be provided for 
children and young people. Their education must be ensured and 
they must be allowed to attend schools, either within the place of 
internment or outside (Art. 83). 


The Convention stipulates that on the outbreak of a conflict 
and whenever a territory is occupied, each of the parties shall establish 
an Official information bureau relative to the protected persons who 
are in its hands ; this bureau will be controlled by it (Art. 123). 

Furthermore, a central information agency for protected persons 
shall be set up in a neutral country ; this agency may eventually be 
the same as that named in article 113 of the Prisoners of War Conven- 
tion (Art. 124). 

The representatives or delegates of the Protecting Powers shall 
be authorised to visit all places where protected persons are to be 
found, especially places of internment and detention. The delegates 
of the International Committee of the Red Cross shall enjoy the same 
prerogatives (Art. 136). 


The report presented by the Commission in Plenary Session stated 
that the Commission was fully satisfied with the provisions relative 
to children, after having heard the explanations and comments of 
Mr. Pilloud and his replies to a number of questions, in particular, 
concerning the age limit (Art. 12), the difficulty of setting up security 
zones in small densely populated countries, the protection of civilian 
hospital personnel and child welfare personnel, and the wearing of an 
identity disc, an obligation which should not be enforced, especially 
in the case of older children. 


During one of the sessions of the Commission, the Chairman, 
Mme Tsaldaris, requested Mme Morier to replace her so that she could 
make a statement concerning the children who had been removed from 
Greece to neighbouring countries at the beginning of the year, and 
who numbered approximately 13,000. 

On March 5, the Patriotic Foundation for Social Welfare and 
Assistance (Pikpa) asked the I.U.C.W. to take urgent steps with a view 
to putting a stop to the removal of the children without the consent 
of their parents. The question was referred to the Executive 
Committee, which sent a telegram to Mr. Trygve Lie urging the 
necessity of a speedy conclusion of the enquiry made under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 

Representations made directly by the Greek Government to the 
neighbouring countries with a view to the immediate return of these 
children to their homes: had remained without result. 
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Several members of the Commission expressed their sympathy 
with the parents who had been separated from their children, and 
were of opinion that in so far as these separations had taken place 
and-were being maintained against the parents’ will this was in 
flagrant violation of the principles of the Declaration of Geneva. 
The Commission approved the draft resolution on the subject prepared 
by the Executive Committee for further submission to the Plenary 
Session (Cf. p. 168). 


Report on the Work of the Committee 


submitted by the Chairman to the Final Plenary Meeting 


The Committee on the Protection of Children in Time of 
War held four meetings. 

The Committee took as basis for its discussions the 
excellent report on the subject presented by Capt. Green, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Save the 
Children Fund of Great Britain, and therewith the “ Draft 
Convention for the Protection of Civilian Persons in Time 
of War” prepared by the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, which will shortly be submitted to the Inter- 
national Red Cross Conference, meeting also in Stockholm. 

The Committee warmly appreciated the collaboration 
of M. Pilloud, the Representative of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, and would express to the 
I.C.R.C. its gratitude for that opportunity of profiting by 
his very valuable counsel. 

The Committee made a thorough examination of the 
Draft Convention, in particular the provisions concerning 
children. 

The Committee is very glad of the consultation between 
the International Committee of the Red Cross and the 
International Union for Child Welfare which took place 
during the preliminary work on the Convention, and more 
particularly of the outcome of the recommendations made by 
the Conference of Experts, which met in Geneva in the spring 
of 1947. The Draft takes fully into account the recommenda- 
tions submitted during that preliminary examination by the 
Secretariat of the Union. 

These suggestions met with the entire approval of the 
Committee and greatly facilitated its discussions. In con- 
sequence most of the proposals it might otherwise have 
made are already embodied in the Draft Convention. 
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Nevertheless, the Committee prepared the following 
recommendations, which are submitted for adoption by the 
General Council : 


First Resolution 


Considering, on the one hand, that even children were 
not spared during the recent world war, and that all possible 
measures must be taken without delay to prevent the 
recurrence of such distress ; 

Considering, further, that the Draft Convention for the 
protection of civilian persons in time of war contains some 
provisions of fundamental importance in that connection : 

The General Council of the International Union for 
Child Welfare, meeting in Stockholm from 10 to 16 August 
1948 : 


(1) Happy at the close cooperation established in this 
field between the International Union for Child 
Welfare and the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, extends to the latter its best thanks ; 


(2) Is especially glad that, being invited to the Inter- 
national Red Cross Conference, it remains associated 
with the efforts made to insure the protection of 
civilian persons in time of war ; 

(3) Endorses fully the Draft Convention which marks 
an outstanding improvement of the situation 
of the child in time of war ; 

(4) Notes that this Draft codifies those very principles 
which the conscience of mankind has already made 
its own, and clearly lays down the rules to govern 
that protection to which every child is entitled, even 
in time of war ; 

(5) Expresses the hope that the International Red Cross 
Conference will adopt this Draft Convention, and 
that Governments will then ratify it with the 
utmost despatch ; 


(6) Requests the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare to transmit the 
present resolution to the International Red Cross 
Conference. 
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The Committee also examined the work of member 
organisations during the war. After that examination, and 
having reference to the afore-mentioned Draft Convention, 
the Committee submits the following recommendation : 


Second Resolution 


Considering that the Draft Convention concerning 
the protection of the civilian population is likely to be 
finally adopted in the next few months, and 

Considering that this Draft Convention once adopted 
will afford children better protection in time of war, and 
further that means must be provided for close coordina- 


tion with 


the International Committee of the Red Cross 


in all action taken, both nationally and internationally, 


The 


General Council of the International Union 


for Child Welfare recommends the Executive Committee : 


(a) 





To encourage the national member organisa- 
tions to study, in cooperation with other 
organisations concerned with child welfare, how 
the specialised personne! might best be employ- 
ed in time of war for the protection of children ; 
In the light of that and other relevant informa- 
tion, to draw up an international programme. 




















Refugee Children 
INTRODUCTORY REPORT 
presented by Me Guido Pou tin, 


Barrister-at-Law, former Juridical Adviser 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for Refugees 


The problem of refugee children is an integral part of the 
whole refugee problem. It presents however so many 
important and special aspects that the International Union 
for Child Welfare very rightly included this subject on the 
agenda of its General Council. 

The primary object of this report is to draw attention 
to the existence of this distressing problem and to urge 
specialised and competent bodies to try to find a common 
solution. 

We have also endeavoured to reduce the problem to its 
proper dimensions, as well-intentioned people who have 
organised public campaigns to collect funds for children in 
distress have not hesitated to exaggerate the figures and suf- 
ferings of the children concerned. With the result that while 
achieving the immediate object, public opinion has been 
scared away from a problem which appears to be so vast that 
it defies solution. 

In this report we have tried to give as true a picture as 
possible, though reliable data not only with regard to past 
conditions but also concerning the problem as it stands at 
present has been difficult to come by. This difficulty is due 
to the inherent complexities of the question — to the 
continual internal and international movement of refugees, 
the many categories in which they are classified, and to the 
numerous Official and private bodies each dealing with a 
particular category, so that statistics sometimes overlap 
and sometimes are non-existent. 

Though the figures given below cannot be taken as 
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absolutely accurate, they will at least serve to show the extent 
of the problem. Some are taken from official reports, others 
are merely estimates. 

We are of opinion that if all efforts were concerted and 
directed towards a limited objective, it would be possible 
to arrive at a radical solution which would sweep away an 
evil that mankind tolerates through apathy, neglect or 
ignorance, and sometimes even through lack of courage. 


Introduction 


The refugee problem is an international one. Although 
it is no new one in the history of mankind, since the 
appearance of modern totalitarian regimes it has attained 
such proportions that its essential characteristics have been 
strongly emphasised. 

Already in 1931 the League of Nations recognised that . 
the refugee problem resulting from international upheavals 
would have to be solved by international action. A High 
Commissioner for Refugees was charged with the task of 
coordinating the efforts undertaken in the different countries 
by Governments and voluntary agencies and Fridtjof Nansen 
was appointed to this position — a name that will always be 
linked with this great humanitarian work. 

Unfortunately the refugee question was always regarded 
as atemporary one. Consequently, since 1921 various organs 
which were merely of a provisional character dealt successively 
with the problem. In 1925, the International Labour Office 
was entrusted with the Refugee Technical Service, while the 
High Commissioner continued to deal with all political, legal 
and financial questions. In 1930, the Central*Service of the 
High Commissioner was placed under the authority of the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations for a trial period 
of a year. In 1931, the political and legal protection of 
refugees came under the regular services of the League of 
Nations and the Nansen Office was set up to take over the 
humanitarian task hitherto entrusted to the High Com- 
missioner. In 1933, it was decided to appoint a special 
High Commissioner for Refugees coming from Germany. 

In view of the expiry of the mandates of the Nansen Office 
and of the High Commissioner on 31 December, 1938, thirty- 
two Governments, on the proposal of President Roosevelt, 
founded the Intergovernmental Committee for Refugees 
(July 1938). In 1938 also, the League of Nations on their 
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side created a new High Commission to deal with the refugees 
formerly handled by the Nansen Office and those coming from 
Germany. 

The absence of a general plan, the temporary character 
of the various organs of the League of Nations, and the 
contradictory aspects of their tasks, as well as the policies of 
the Member States, were not conducive to a solution of the 
problem. 

The attention of the Allied Nations during the last war 
was concentrated on the immediate aspect of relief that would 
arise as soon as hostilities came to an end, rather than on the 
long-term solution of the problem. They set up Unrra, 
which was entrusted with the task of providing relief for all 
persons in need and with the repatriation of those concerned, 
but its terms of reference did not cover emigration, which 
came under the competence of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for Refugees. 

On the initiative of the Government of the United King- 
dom, the refugee question was raised at the First Session of the 
Assembly of the United Nations in London, in 1945. On 
15 December, 1946, the General Assembly meeting at Lake 
Success, after a long discussion concerning 71 amendments, 
adopted by 30 to 5 with 18 abstentions the final text of the 
Constitution of the International Refugee Organisation, 
known by its initials 1.R.O. This Constitution would not come 
into force until it had been ratified by at least 15 States, 
whose contributions would together amount to not less than 
75 % of the total contributions to the budget included in 
Part 1. 

On the same date the General Assembly decided to set up 
a Preparatory Commission of the I.R.O. (P.C.1.R.0.), which 
should be responsible for taking all necessary measures for 
the purpose of bringing the International Refugee Organisa- 
tion into effective operation as soon as possible. 

When on | July 1947, the Intergovernmental Committee 
for Refugees and Unrra ceased to function, the conditions 
for the coming into force of the I.R.O. Constitution had not yet 
been fulfilled. The Preparatory Commission assumed the 
practical and interim functions of the future organisation, 
whose activity has been limited to 3 years. 

The Constitution of I.R.O. expressly stipulates that it is 
to be a non-permanent organisation. The text of this 
Constitution, however, is important because it contemplates, 
for the first time, a settlement of the entire problem, 
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although certain important categories of refugees do not enjoy 
international protection. 

The Constitution aiso provides for consultation and 
cooperation with public and private organisations whenever 
it is deemed advisable. Such cooperation with the public 
and private bodies concerned with child welfare is certainly 
not only desirable but essential for a satisfactory solution of 
the problem of refugee children. 


Refugees and Displaced Persons 


The revolutions, counter-revolutions and re-drawn fron- 
tiers brought about by the First World War compelled 
millions of people to seek refuge in foreign countries. These 
movements continued for several years after the entry into 
force of the Treaty of Versailles, and in 1939, on the eve of 
World War II, the number of refugees was estimated at 
700,000. 

Migrations on such a vast scale had not been known on the 
Continent of Europe since the great migratory movements 
of the Middle Ages. . 

When Germany capitulated in 1945, there were approx- 
imately 19 million foreigners on her territory : prisoners of 
war, political deportees, voluntary workers and those brought 
by coercive means, civilian internees, civilian refugees, 
forcibly evacuated persons, etc. Less than six months later, 
more than 15 million persons had already regained their own 
country. During 1946 and 1947 the repatriation was carried 
on at a progressively slower pace. 

To-day, there remain more than one-and-a-half million 
people who refuse, for one reason or another, to return to 
their country of origin. 

The bulk of the repatriation may therefore be considered 
- to be terminated. The “ displaced persons ” who wished to 
return to their own country having done so all that remains 
are the refugees. It would appear that one of the reasons why 
no headway has been made towards the solution of the 
refugee problem for so many months was that, for political 
motives, the refugees continued to be regarded as displaced 
persons. 

During the war three large groups of refugees arrived in 
the Middle East : Greeks and inhabitants of the Dodecanese, 
Yugoslavs and Poles. Shortly after the war the whole of the 
first group and practically all the second were able to return 
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home. At.the present time I.R.O. is only dealing with 
approximately 26,000 Poles. 

When the fighting came to an end in the Far East on 
15 August 1945, there were about 20 to 40 million displaced 
Chinese in China, in addition to 200,000 Koreans and some 
200,000 Chinese from overseas, that is to say, those who 
before the war had been established in neighbouring areas, 
most of whom however still retained their Chinese nationality. 
To these must be added a further 16,000 (approx.) Europeans. 
In the great majority of cases the nationals of Far Eastern 
countries were repatriated by the Allied Armies in the months 
following the end of the war. There still remain about 20,000 
Chinese from overseas and 7,000 Europeans in the care of 
FO. 

In India the disturbances of 1946 gave rise to migratory 
movements which have increased in volume since June 1947, 
when the partition of India was announced. Mass transfers 
of population began in September. It is estimated that the 
total number of persons on the move reached 8 million, the 
majority of whom were Hindus. There are still one million 
persons to be evacuated.’ 

The 20th century may be known in history as the 
century of the great migrations. 


Composition of the refugee population 


The refugees considered in the mass are made up of 
extremely varied elements — it is a nation in miniature. 
Side by side with members of the middle classes and workers 
will be found bishops and simple monks, senior officers and 
privates, judges and lawyers, professors and students, heads 
of businesses and employees, landed proprietors and peasants, 
families, self-supporting women, the old and infirm, and chil- 
dren both accompanied by their parents and unaccompanied. 

From the point of view of international responsibility, 
é distinction must first be drawn between two big categories 
of persons : those who qualify for the assistance of the 
international organisation created by the United Nations 
and those who do not come under that mandate. The first 
category comprises about 144 million refugees, mainly Poles, 
Ukrainians, Balts and Yugoslavs. The second comprises 
between 13 and 14 million souls who lost their homes as a 
result of the transfers operated by the Nazi Government, the 
decisions taken at Potsdam by ‘the 3 Allied Great Powers 
and the expulsion measures adopted by other Governments 
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after the war. The last category can be divided into two 
groups : 


(1) The East-Germans living in the territories situated 
East of the Oder Neisse (Eastern provinces, Poland, Baltic 
countries), who were already German nationals before the war 
These were true Germans who always looked upon Germany 
as their fatherland ; 

(2) The “ Volksdeutsche ” of various origins — Austrian, 
Alsatian, Lorraine, Luxemburg or German — many of whom 
never considered that they belonged to the German people. 


Although according to I.R.O. statutes the German 
elements affected by the Postdam decisions were not eligible 
for protection, the Preparatory Commission of I.R.O., which 
met at Ouchy in July 1947, adopted a resolution urging the 
Executive Secretary to consider the “ Volksdeutsche ” in 
Austria as eligible for the legal protection of I.R.O. and for 
resettlement. 

In March 1948, of the 144 million refugees eligible for 
international protection, 625,275 refugees were receiving 
[.R.O. care and maintenance, of whom 611,265 were in camps 
and 14,010 living independently. 

In order to give as true a picture as possible of the 
child refugee population, we will take as basis the official 
figures of the cases registered by P.C.I.R.O., from which, by 
analogy, an approximate estimate can be formed of the other 
categories. 

Of these 625,265 refugees who are under the care of 
P.C.1.R.0., there are 153,817 children under 17 years of age, 
which represents approximately 25 % of the total refugee 
population : 


13.2 % under 5 years 
5.1 % from 5 to 10 years 
6.3 %:from 10 to 17 years. 


Furthermore, 3.8 % of the refugee population are between 
17 and 20 years of age, which brings the total number of 
minors close to 30 %. 

Taking as a basis that the refugee children represent 
almost a quarter of the refugee population, it can be assumed 
by analogy that of the 14% million refugees receiving inter- 
national protection, or eligible for it, about 375,000 are 
children ; and out of the 13 to 14 million East-Germans and 
“ Volksdeutsche ” there are about 31% million children. Of 
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the 153,817 refugee children under 17 years of agé, 3,197 are 
children unaccompanied by their parents or legal represen- 
tatives, i.e. about 2 %. 

In calculating 2% on the total number of refugee 
children, an approximate idea may be gained of the number of 
unaccompanied children, but this figure is in all probability 
much below the reality. It is estimated that several hundred 
thousand children were stolen in the countries occuvied by 
Germany and placed in German families to be “ germ ‘sed ”. 
The tracing of these children of foreign origin is ext. mely 
difficult. 

Once they are traced they must be identified and the task 
is rendered all the more difficult as most of them were removed 
from their homes whilst still infants and are consequently 
quite unable to give any information at all as to their identity 
and origin. 


Resettlement in General 


The refugees may choose one of two courses : integration 
in the community of their countries of residence, or transfer 
to other countries. The second alternative, commonly called 
resettlement, is the only rational one for the majority of the 
refugees. Settlement in Germany or Austria would only be 
appropriate for certain limited categories of persons. 

Those who wish to emigrate send their applications to 
the authorities of the immigration countries. If they have 
relatives in those countries willing to be responsible for their 
maintenance (system of affidavits), or if they can obtain work 
contracts through friends or organisations, they have some 
chance of obtaining a favourable reply to their request. 

On the other hand, immigration countries with unsatisfied 
labour demands send recruiting missions to select those with 
the requisite qualifications. 

As a rule, it can be said that countries capable of taking a 
contingent of refugees approach the problem from the angle 
of the number of workers they wish to recruit, not from that 
of how many refugees they can accept. 

For instance, in Great Britain immigration policy has 
for a long time been dominated by the shortage of labour. 
Many foreign women have been admitted to work in British 
sanatoria and hospitals, or as domestic servants in private 
families. These work contracts do not provide for the 
eventual reception of the family of the refugee. 
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In Canada, priority is given to technicians and qualified 
workers, but certain categories of near relatives of persons 
residing in the country are also admitted. On 1 May 1947, 
the Canadian Prime Minister stated that Government policy 
aimed at promoting an increase of the population in Canada 
by facilitating immigration. The Permanent Commission 
on Immigration proceeded immediately to widen the scope of 
the regulation in force, to enable all those who had family 
ties with persons residing in Canada to enter the country, 
as well as the members of their family without age limit. 
It recommended that preference be given to married emigrants 
and that families should receive priority over single persons, 
also that efforts be made in every case to bring the entire 
family into the country, so that the family unit could be 
transplanted as a whole. 

In Argentina, immigration is encouraged with a view to 
increasing the population so as to strengthen the economic 
development of the country. 


Immigration in Brazil is based on the selection of 
candidates according to their professional qualifications, 
preference being given to technicians capable of contributing 
to the development of the country. 

In Chile immigration policy takes account of the labour 
needs of the country related to the professional qualifications 
of the emigrants. 


Workers have been recruited in Belgium and France, 
the work contract stipulating that the family of the refugee 
can join him after a certain length of time. 

The fact that resettlement is looked upon by most of the 
immigration countries as a means of recruiting a good type of 
labour, limits its operational effects very appreciably. The 
only exceptions up to the present have been made in favour 
of a small number of refugees. authorised to accompany the 
head of a family, or join a relative who has already emigrated. 

So long as Governments persist in offering opportunities 
only to manual workers, healthy single men and women or 
specialists, and so long as the system of national quotas is 
strictly applied, no real solution will be found. The few 
remaining members of whole families will not agree to further 
separation after the indescribable sufferings they have 
endured, if the chances of reunion in the future are so vague 
and uncertain. The family is all they have left. 

Apart from workers, it is hoped that every country will 
accept. a certain number of refugees from whom they will not 
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gain any immediate profit. The refugees should be reclas- 
sified, as it is the old and unemployable, and particularly the 
children, who are the chief sufferers from the present state of 
affairs. 


International Protection of Refugee Children 


Refugee children accompanying their parents or relatives 
or legal representatives usually enjoy the same status as those 
eligible for international protection. 

The question must be raised of all the other children 
whose parents have not been found eligible, for on the 
humanitarian level there is no reason to deprive these 
innocent victims of international protection. 

As regards refugee children not accompanied by their 
parents or legal representative, they are covered by I.R.O. 
protection under a special provision. The I.R.O. Constitution 
stipulates : 


“ The term ‘ refugee ’ also applies to unaccompanied 
children who are war‘orphans or whose parents have 
disappeared, and who are outside their countries of 
origin. Such children, 16 years of age or under, shall be 
given all possible priority assistance, including, normally, 
assistance in repatriation in the case of those whose 
nationality can be determined.” 


This text, adopted by the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations by 13 votes in favour and 6 against, 
was a compromise between two schools of thought which have 
been in opposition all through the debates and which began 
in the Special Committee on Refugees in London, in April 
1946, and ended on 15 December 1946 with the adoption 
of the Constitution of the I.R.O. by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. The numerous amendments drafted 
by the countries of origin required the compulsory repatriation 
of these children to those countries, if they belonged to the 
United Nations. The countries of origin also stated, amongst 
other things, that any decision concerning the future of 
children whose nationality was in no doubt would have no 
effect if they were taken without their consent, and that the 
situation of children already legally adopted would have to 
be regulated by international action. 

The children coming under this provision must fulfil 
the following six conditions. They must be : 
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(1) 16 years of age or under (i.e. a child who has not 
attained his/her seventeenth birthday). If the age 
of the child is unknown medical opinion should be 
sought ; 

(2) outside their countries of origin or of that of their 
parents ; 

(3) orphans, or children whose parents have dis- 
appeared, or whose parents are unattainable, or who 
have been abandoned ; 

(4) not provided with a legal guardian, or children 
whose guardian has disappeared, or who is un- 
attainable, or who has abandoned them ; 

(5) not accompanied by a_ close relative (adult 
brother, sister, uncle, aunt or grandparent) ; 

(6) children in respect of whom there exists a pre- 
sumption that they belong to one of the categories 
of refugees or displaced persons on whose account 
I.R.O. was established. 


Unaccompanied children are eligible, irrespective of any 
other conditions or requirements; the mere fact that they 
are unaccompanied children as defined under the Constitution 
is enough to make them eligible. 

The condition that the child must be living outside his 
country of origin or of that of his parents excludes from 
international protection all the unaccompanied children who 
are considered of German origin living in Germany. Since 
these children have no responsibility for events, it would 
appear that they ought to enjoy the protection of the United 
Nations, all the more so as the Allies have a considerable 
measure of responsibility for their present situation. 

Unaccompanied children have the right to be repatriated 
if their nationality can be determined, and to receive all other 
forms of assistance. 

It is not out of place to recall here the terms of the 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on 12 February 1946. 

“ No refugees or displaced persons who have finally and 
definitely, in complete freedom and after receiving full 
knowledge of the facts, including adequate information from 
the Governments of their countries of origin, expressed valid 
objections to returning to their countries of origin and who 
are not war criminals, quislings or traitors, shall be compelled 
to return to their country of origin.” 
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Children have a _ priority right in every sphere of 
assistance. It is, however, recognised that repatriation is 
not always and in all circumstances the best solution in the 
interests of the child. Therefore various schemes other than 
repatriation should be taken into account, notably if : 


(1) the children have parents or close relatives living 
outside the country of origin with whom they can 
be reunited ; 

(2) the children are established in homes in the country 
of displacement with foster families able and willing 
to adopt them, when it appears that they are firmly 
established and in good care; 

(3) children are fearful about returning to their country 
of origin after every attempt has been made to help 
them to overcome their fears. 


When the unaccompanied child is ready to be repatriated 
his Government is advised and it devolves on the latter to 
decide whether it recognises the child as a national of that 
country. The unaccompanied minor of more than 17 years 
of age is considered as an adult. 


Unaccompanied Children 


(a) Functions of the International Refugee Organisation. 
— Every child who has not yet reached his 17th birthday and 
who fulfils the conditions mentioned above is noted by the 
representatives of P.C.I.R.O. as an unaccompanied child, 
and his case is registered. 

The children receive the care and maintenance provided 
by the organisation; they are placed either in homes, 
children’s centres operated by P.C.I.R.O., or by voluntary 
organisations with the agreement of P.C.I.R.O., in refugee 
camps, or eise in families. In the last-mentioned case a 
preliminary inquiry is made. and the child is regularly 
followed up after placing. While their documentation is 
being collected and their future arranged efforts are made 
to help these children to forget the past. They are taught 
to play, to relax and to make friends. Education which 
may have been neglected perhaps for many years is resumed. 
Classes. are organised and in many cases these are the first 
lessons they have ever had. 

After providing the child with a suitable home, adequate 
food, clothes, medical supervision and educational and 
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recreational opportunities, the organisation then endeavours 
to establish his identity. Efforts are made to find out his 
proper name, place and date of birth, the name of his parents, 
their nationality and last place of residence, the circumstances 
of the child’s displacement and abandonment and any 
information concerning him which could aid in the identi- 
fication. 

The nationality of the child is determined according to 
the following criteria : 

(a) the child of legally married parents is presumed to 

have the nationality of the father ; 

(b) the child of unmarried parents is presumed to have 
the nationality of the mother ; 

(c) where the nationality of the parents is unknown, the 
child is presumed to be of undetermined nationality 
unless his nationality can be determined by any 
other method. 

All the information collected is registered and forwarded 
to the International Search Service which endeavours to 
identify the child and to trace his parents. 

Once this stage is reached the various possibilities are 
examined, e.g., reunion with his parents, repatriation or 
resettlement, taking into consideration the individual situa- 
tion of the child. The only criterion which guides the 
decisions is the interest of the child. An unaccompanied 
child is provided as soon as possible with a legal guardian 
who can act for him in all matters affecting his interests. 

If an unaccompanied child reaches his 17th birthday while 
he is still under the protection of P.C.I.R.O. he passes out 
of this special category, but if circumstances require, the 
protection may be continued until he is repatriated or 
finally resettled. Although he does not come within the 
special category, if an unaccompanied minor aged between 17 
and 21 is found, the Organisation regards him as an un- 
accompanied young person and extends the care, protection 
and advice he may be in need of. He is placed in a home or a 
camp, and advised as regards repatriation or emigration, 
provided with educational and vocational facilities, and so on. 


(b) Repatriation and Reselilement. — By 30 June 1947, 
the cases of about 20,000 unaccompanied children had been 
dealt with by Unrra and the International Government 
Committee on Refugees. Of this number 5,000 were repat- 
riated, 2,000 resettled, 2,000 reunited with their families, 
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2,000 became over age and 5,000 disappeared. From 1 July 
to 31 December 1947, P.C.I.R.O. handled 7,719 cases in Ger- 
many and Austria. Six hundred and twenty-seven children 
were repatriated, 468 re-established, 328 united with relatives, 
852 became over age, and 667 disappeared. On 31 December 
1947, 1,975 children were receiving P.C.I.R.O. care and main- 
tenance, 2,108 were documented, but did not receive care and 
maintenance, and 1,535 were awaiting documentation. If 
the efforts to reunite the unaccompanied child with his 
family fail, two courses are open : repatriation or resettlement. 


As regards repatriation, the nationality of the child must 
first be determined by I.R.O. and then certified by the country 
of origin. The present procedure is very time-consuming 
and in many cases the decision of the Government concerned 
is not taken for several months, or even a year or more. 
During this time any decision regarding the future of the 
child must remain in abeyance. If the reply of the govern- 
ment is affirmative, the immediate repatriation of the child 
may be required. If it is negative, it is only from that 
moment that arrangements can be made with regard to the 
resettlement of the child. 


This explains in large measure the dilatoriness of the 
whole system. Another cause of delay lies in the fact that 
before the child can leave the Zone, the permission of the 
Military Authorities must first be obtained. 


A revision of the whole system is imperative. If it is 
sincerely desired to speed up the solution of the problem in 
the interests of the child one of the first measures to take would 
be to entrust a neutral international organisation, e.g. the 
International Red Cross, with the protection of stateless 
children or children of undetermined nationality, or to set up 
for the purpose a new organ under the United Nations. This 
organ would become the guardian of the child. This inter- 

national guardian body would act solely in the interests of 
the child, fix a time limit for the reply of the governmental 
authorities, and decide in the last resort on the best solution 
to be given in each case. 


This agency would be able to play a leading role as 
regards reseitlement as, if a given solution is contemplated 
as being in the interests of the child, the government of the 
country of origin (being no longer its legal guardian) would 
have no right to object to a plan of resettlement and to delay 
the departure of the child to its new destination. 


6 
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There are a number of resettlement schemes at the 
present time a few of which are listed here : 


United States of America: The State Department approv- 
ed on 13 July, 1940, a revised procedure for the immigration 
of children, which replaces the individual affidavit by a col- 
lective one. Not all children are eligible, however, as the 
national immigration quota still remains in force and is 
applied to them. 


The American Committee of Relief to European Children 
is financially responsible for a group of children, guaranteeing 
that they will not become a public charge. It undertakes to 
place the children in homes the standards of which are fixed 
by a State agency. Consequently there is a public responsibi- 
lity for these children while the Committee has a legal 
responsibility. This scheme, however, only operates in the 
American Zone in Germany and Austria and concerns children 
under 18 years of age. 

Canada: The Canadian Jewish Congress accepts Jewish 
orphans up to the age of 18 coming from Germany, Austria 
and _ Italy. 


In Paraguay, the Society of Brothers set up a few years 
ago the Primavera Community, which today numbers 240 
children who are being maintained and educated. To help 
the children of Europe this Community has decided to receive 
30 war orphans of both sexes between 6 and 8 years of age 
from the devastated areas. The Community assumes entire 
responsibility for their maintenance and education up to the 
age of 20. The number may be increased to 60 children. 
These children will be brought up with the other children of 
the Community and will receive the same treatment. 


Sweden: Under a scheme now being operated by Radda 
Barnen in the British Zone in Germany, 100 children under 10 
are being selected for settlement in Sweden. 


In Palestine, the Youth Aliyah, a department of the 
Jewish Agency, is actively concerned with the immigration 
and education of children ; “ Aliyah ” means immigration and 
spiritual renaissance in Palestine. It is an educational move- 
ment for the rehabilitation of Jewish lads and girls from all 
parts of the world. At the present time the Aliyah is taking 
complete responsibility for the maintenance and education of 
20,000 refugee children, and expects to extend its field of 
action by receiving many more thousands. 
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(c) Reception in the immigration countries. — Refugees 
resettled in a country must be completely integrated in the 
political and social life of that .country. 


This assimilation should be effected as quickly as possible 
in the interest both of the country concerned and of the refu- 
gees by granting them rights which are automatically linked 
with duties and responsibilities, thus enabling them to par- 
ticipate more closely in the life of the country. This process is 
unfortunately rarely carried out, and the refugee who before 
emigration enjoyed the protection of the International 
Refugee Organisation may find that as soon as he arrives in 
hiw new country of residence he is left entirely to fend for 
himself. As in the majority of cases the refugee is stateless 
both in fact and by law, he does not enjoy any diplomatic or 
consular protection. It is therefore highly desirable that an 
international organ be created to protect all those who no 
longer have the benefit of the aid and protection of a 
government. 

The situation is the same as regards children, and an 
effective protection is essential ; P.C.I.R.O. care is limited to 
their maintenance and transport, and its mandate ceases as 
soon as the child has reached its new country of residence. 

It should therefore be the responsibility of national or 
international voluntary organisations to take charge of the 
interests of the child who is to be resettled, and to organise 
all aspects of its reception and future life in each immigration 
country. 

In the first place, reception centres should be set up where 
the children can be under observation for a certain time. 
They should then classified according to their parentage, 
language, or origin. Children of the same family should as 
far as possible be kept together. The needs of each child 
should be considered. 


Here the role of social workers is of the highest importance 
having regard to the numerous difficulties. They have little 
or no information about the family, the habits and traditions 
of the child, or the experiences he has gone through. The 
child, having been uprooted more than once, has lost con- 
fidence in outside help. 

The selection of the foster parents is a difficult problem. 
The latter must realise, in the first place, that they will often 
be in an awkward situation with regard to the children. 
There is the risk that the child will be unhappy in the 
unfamiliar environment of his new home, or that he will feel 
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socially out of harmony. Well intentioned though they may 
be, the adopters may not always be suitable for their role. 
If the family treats the child as a refugee it will prevent him 
from forgetting the past. There are also cases of the exploita- 
tion of children. 

Hence it is extremely important that adoptions should be 
carefully supervised. The follow-up by social workers is 
essential as they may make other arrangements if the 
circumstances of the adopting family should change, for 
instance, in the case of death or divorce. If necessary, they 
can secure for the less well-to-do families the payment or 
reimbursement of unforeseen expenses occasioned by illness 
or accidents. 

Then there is the question of education. What education 
should be given to children of 16? Should they attend a 
special rehabilitation course before being sent to an ordinary 
school ? All these questions must be given thorough study 
and satisfactorily solved in the interests of each individual 
child. 

To provide a home ie a child is a good thing, but a home 
is something more than what is represented by food, lodging 
and clothing. The children must feel that they belong to 
someone, to a community that is interested in everything 
that happens to them and with which their life will henceforth 
be linked. 


Situation of Refugee Children in Europe 


The state of health of the refugee children is still some- 
times far from satisfactory. Without Unrra’s help (a 
function now taken over by P.C.I.R.O.), many of them would 
have died. During the two first post-war years, the develop- 
ment of the children was normal. When, in 1947, rations were 
very considerably reduced an immediate repercussion was 
noticed in the health of the Children without, however, causing 
any serious illness. In a certain camp 89 babies are progress- 
ing normally being breast-fed by their mothers; 45 small 
children from 2 to 6 are also developing nor mally being 
supplementarily fed by their parents out of their meagre 
salaries ; while 56 other children living on the ordinary rations 
have not gained weight and have grown disproportionately 
tall. Out of 200 children between 6 and 14 years of age, 94 are 
below normal weight. 

In another camp, out of 135 children examined, 11 were 
tubercular, 39 were suffering from adenitis and 42 were 
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anaemic, that is to say, 66 % were sick. In yet another 
camp, of the 161 children examined, 2 were tubercular, 
29 were suffering from adenitis and 55 % were under- 
nourished. 

It is of interest to note that there were twice as many 
sick or undernourished children in 1947 as there were in 
1946. This is accounted for by the fact that as repatriation 
and emigration proceed, the proportion of the sick increases, 
only the healthy elements being accepted by the receiving 
countries. 

Special centres have been set up where debilitated 
children between 5 and 14 years are receiving better food than 
in the camps. 

In 1947, infant mortality was 6.5 %, while the general 
death rate was 7.5 %. In view of the high birth rate, should 
the refugee population remain stable it will increase steadily 
in numbers, as the excess of births over deaths is 20,000 per 
year. This high birth rate is due to a large extent to the 
overcrowding and consequent promiscuity. 


From the social point of view, the child plays an 
important part in the refugee community, as certain countries 
only accept single persons. One result has been that cases 
have occurred where mothers have abandoned their children 
when they constitute a major obstacle to their emigration. 


It is unlikely that these mothers, once they have been 
settled, will claim the children that they abandoned. But if 
they do not, what country will accept them ? In the mean- 
time the authorities have had to set up special assembly 
centres. The number of very young children whose families 
cannot be traced, and even whose country of origin cannot be 
determined is considerable. 

Children in a poor state of health are an obstacle to the 
emigration of the whole family. In the case of unaccom- 
panied children, sickness will prevent them from being repat- 
riated even, as the countries of origin desire only the réturn 
of the healthy elements. 

In Germany as a whole, hunger and material difficulties 
have led many children and young people to commit crimes. 
They live on thefts, the proceeds of the black market and 
prostitution. Cases of venereal disease and tuberculosis are 
numerous. However, these young people are living in 
materially better circumstances than those who are earning a 
living honestly. But as they change their address from day 
to day, it is extremely difficult to estimate their exact 
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numbers. It is presumed, however, that there are tens of 
thousands of vagrant young people. In the American Zone 
there are said to be nearly 30,000, and in the British Zone 
approximately 40,000 living without fixed abode, and without 
supervision of any kind. 

Thefts, black market activities and immorality are 
considered normal behaviour. The problem has taken on 
such great proportions that special rehabilitation camps have 
been created, but the problem is a very difficult one. 

The refugee children living in the camps are particularly 
handicapped from the social point of view. Educational 
equipment, teaching, and general education are often far 
from adequate. This state of things is due to a large extent to 
the indifference of the mothers. Living constantly in close 
quarters with adults the children tend to lose respect for them. 

From the legal point of view statelessness is one of the 
greatest problems. 

In fact, the characteristic and fundamental feature of the 
refugee problem lies in the fact that the persons who come 
into the category of refugees have no proper nationality. 
Refugees are stateless in law and in fact. Apart from those 
who have been de-nationalised by legislative, administrative 
or court measures, there is a growing number of refugees who 
do not enjoy the protection of any government although they 
have not been formally de-nationalised by the government of 
their country. A distinction must be drawn _ between 
statelessness and the temporary lack of protection. The latter 
form concerns persons who have no consular or diplomatic 
protection because the State cannot for the time being have 
representatives in the territory where these persons are living. 

De facto statelessness is based on the refusal of a State to 
grant its protection to special categories of its own nationals. 
It may also result from the refusal of certain refugees to 
apply for the assistance of the consulates of countries whose 
forms of government they do not accept. 

The determination of the nationality of children is a 
particularly difficult question. Certain children have not 
been registered at birth or at least it is impossible to know 
where they have been registered. Many children have been 
deported, sometimes abducted and placed in German 
families with a view to “ germanising ” them completely. 
It may perhaps be possible to prove that they are not German, 
but as pains have been taken to remove all evidence of their 
original identity, it is rarely possible to trace it. 
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In other instances, conflict of national laws have resulted 
in numerous cases of statelessness. The I.U.C.W. has already 
studied this important question and in 1947 published a 
brochure on the subject. ! 

Adoption is also a a matter which is giving great concern 
to the responsible authorities. The child must be protected, 
but the institution of adoption must not encourage parents 
to abandon their children for reasons of expediency. 

The case is not rare where abducted children have been 
legally adopted by German families which have received 
them in good faith. The child has grown up in this environ- 
ment, and treated as if he were their own child ; he has bonds 
of affection with his new family which may have cared for 
him since he was a baby. 

The problem arises whether these bonds which are the 
growth of many years should be broken, that is to say, 
whether the child should be uprooted once again from his 
foster family. If the parents of the child can be traced it 
seems normal to restore the child to them. If that is not the 
case one wonders whether it would not be preferable to leave 
him where he is rather than resettle him in a foreign country. 


Conclusion 


The present state of affairs, three years after the end of 
the war, is anything but satisfactory. At the rate things are 
going many years will pass before a normal situation is 
restored, and in the meantime a whole generation of children 
and young people will be morally lost. 

While recognising the tremendous contribution made by 
the organisations which are attempting to relieve this distress, 
it is legitimate to ask whether a better coordination of their 
efforts would not give quicker and more practical results. 

Above all, what is lacking is a general plan which would 
permit the competent authorities to take, at every stage, the 
rapid decision that the case demands. 

As regards the refugee children, this plan, the drawing 
up of which should fittingly be undertaken by the United 
Nations, could be in broad outline as follows : 


1. Creation of a neutral international organisation, 
under the authority of the International Red Cross and with 


1 Stateless Children — A comparative study of national 
legislations and suggested solutions to the problem of statelessness 
of children I.U.C.W., Geneva, 1947. 
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the support of the United Nations, for the protection of the 
interests of all persons who do not come under the consular 
or diplomatic protection of any State. This organ would be 
responsible, in particular, for the guardianship of un- 
accompanied refugee children ; 
2. Classification of refugee children in two categories : 
(a) those who, because of their particular situation and 
having ties binding them to their foster family, are 
likely to remain finally in their present country 
of residence and are assured of a legal status and a 
guaranteed future ; 
(b) those who will have to leave their present country 
of residence to be established elsewhere ; 


3. Immediate withdrawal of all the children in the 

second category from their present country of residence : 

(a) to be resettled finally if the procedure of repatria- 
tion or resettlement has been concluded ; 

(b). to remain under the responsibility of the United 
Nations in reception countries while awaiting the 
final decision as to their future by the international 
organisation entrusted with their guardianship ; 


4. Immediate acceptance by the immigration countries 
of a definite contingent of unaccompanied children waiving 
consideration of any questions of manpower or quota 
limitations ; 

5. The national child welfare organisations in immigra- 
tion countries should be responsible for the reception and 
placing of the children allocated to each country ; 


6. As children have no responsibility for the present 
political situation, the United Nations should extend the 
I.R.O. mandate to all children, covering both the children 
whose parents have not been found eligible for I.R.O. 
protection, and all unaccompanied refugee children living in 
their country of origin ; 

7. In order to solve the problem of the statelessness of 
children, the United Nations should convene a_ special 
international conference for the purpose of bringing national 
laws into harmony with each other, and of granting all state- 
less children the diplomatic protection of the United Nations. 

On the basis of this general policy the following sugges- 
tions are submitted for the consideration of the General 
Council of the I.U.C.W. : 
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1. Establishment of permanent contact between the 
P.C.1.R.G. and the 1.U.C.W. for the study and execution of 
plans concerning the resettlement of refugee children ; 


2. Taking over by the national organisations of the 
1.U.C.W. of the reception and placing of as large a number as 
possible of children in the respective immigr ation countries ; 


3. Creation of centres where unaccompanied children 
should be sent immediately and from where their future 
would be decided ; 


4. Extension of the P.C.1.R.O. mandate to cover both 
those children whose parents have not been found eligible for 
I.R.O. protection and all unaccompanied children living in 
their countries of origin ; 

5. Convening by the United Nations of an international 
conference to solve the problem of the statelessness of children 
and to grant stateless children the diplomatic protection of 
the United Nations. 


DISCUSSION 


The Commission decided to take the report of Me Poulin as a basis 
for discussion, and immediately became involved in a lively debate. 
details of which we are unfortunately not able to enter into. It was 
particularly gratifying to have among the members of the Commission 
a representative of I.R.O., who was able to give explanations and 
details on a great many points. 

The Commission recognised from the first that it was important 
not to limit the problem, but to reach conclusions that would be valid 
not only for European refugee children (including displaced children) 
but also for the great masses of refugees all over the world, partic- 
ularly in Asia. However, as the majority of persons present were 
more familiar with conditions in Central Europe, the debate centred 
especially on children now in Germany. The Commission also decided 
to confine their discussions to those children, who for one reason or 
another could not be repatriated to their country of origin or to the 
country in which they lived before the war, as it is obvious that 
wherever repatriation is possible it is much the best solution. In this 
connection Miss Tew and the Polish delegates drew the Commission’s 
attention to the great number of Polish children who had been taken 
to Germany during the war, and who had not yet been traced. Poland 
is most anxious that these children should be found. Jewish children 
of Polish nationality will be treated on the same basis as the others. 

The proposal of Me. Poulin that unaccompanied and un- 
repatriable children shall, while awaiting a definite solution of their 
case, be received temporarily in other countries, was debated very 
fully. Several members of the Commission, among others Mme Sutro 
(Switzerland) and the representative of I.R.O., thought that as the 
children had already suffered numerous transfers, a temporary stay 
in another country would only aggravate their uprooted state, without 
there being any guarantee ‘that the conditions under which they 
would be received would necessarily be very much better. All these 
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persons were of opinion that it would be preferable, on the one hand, 
to bring about an improvement in the actual living conditions of 
these children rather than uproot them once again, and on the other, 
to intensify all efforts in order to assure a definite home for them as 
speedily as possible. 

Fairly long discussions also took place regarding the advisability 
of setting up a new international organisation to ensure the protection 
of refugee children —- many members considering it preferable to 
increase the competence and authority of existing organs. 

Several members of the Commission, apart from the represen- 
tatives of Egypt, Pakistan and China, urged that the I.U.C.W., and 
in general all competent organisations, should turn their earnest 
attention to the refugees in the Far East, where hundreds of thousands 
of persons were living in appalling conditions. It is noteworthy 
that speakers were unanimous in stressing that the question of refugee 
children should be treated in the spirit of the Declaration of Geneva, 
that is to say, irrespective of any considerations of race or opinions. 


Report on the Work of the Committee 


In view of the urgency and importance of the problems 
concerning the refugee child, the subject was very rightly 
placed on the agenda of the General Council. 

The Commission had three meetings.. Twenty-six per- 
sons originally registered, but the number who subsequently 
attended the meetings increased to such an extent that the 
Commission was obliged to move to one of the larger Con- 
ference rooms. 

There were a great many speakers at each meeting, and 
although the meeting on the last day was prolonged for two 
hours there were still several speakers who were unable 
to be heard. If time had not been so limited, more phases 
of the topic of the refugee child could usefully have been 
considered. Although the discussions were concerned mainly 
with the refugees in Central Europe, the Commission 
recognised the urgency of dealing more effectively with the 
large numbers of refugees in other continents. 

The Commission based its work on the full report 
presented to the General Council by Maitre Poulin, and adopt- 
ed as its agenda the Conclusions of that report. The various 
items of this agenda having been considered, some were 
accepted, some amended, and after discussion several new 
proposals were added. It is pointed out that the term 
“refugee child ” should be taken in the widest sense, that is 
to say, embracing also the so-called “ displaced ” children. 

The Commission dealt mainly with the children who 
cannot be repatriated, since these were the children whose 
future demanded an international solution. 
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The Commission submits for the approval of the General 
Council the following recommendations, to be passed on to 
the Executive Committee with a view to studying the best 
ways and means of giving effect to them : 

I. The International Union for Child Welfare as an 
organisation with consultative status at the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, 

Having considered at its General Council, held in 
Stockholm from 10-16 August, 1948, the problem of the 
refugee child who is unlikely to be repatriated ; 

Recognising that the present living conditions of refugee 
children are detrimental to their physical, mental and moral 
welfare, and are liable to jeopardise their future by depriving 
them of the feeling of security necessary for their normal 
development ; and, further, that they expose them to all 
kinds of material sufferings as well as to the moral dangers 
resulting from association with adults who are too often idle 
and demoralised, and to a prolonged absence of education ; 

Aware that there are large numbers of refugees in various 
continents who still do not enjoy any international protection ; 

Realising the effective work being accomplished by the 
governmental organisations to which the United Nations has 
assigned this tremendous task and by the many national and 
international voluntary agencies ; 

Conscious that improved coordination of all these efforts 
would lead to accelerated accomplishment ; 

Believing that the difficulties against which the govern- 
mental and non-governmental organisations are struggling 
could be overcome by a general policy mutually agreed upon ; 

Submits the following suggestions for the consideration 
of the United Nations : 

1. Utilisation or, if necessary, creation of a neutral 
international organisation whose chief task would be the 
guardianship of all unaccompanied children, in which task 
the International Union for Child Welfare is prepared to 
cooperate to the fullest extent ; 

2. Protection of all unaccompanied refugee children, 
comprising not only the measures to be taken for those who are 
likely to remain in their present country of residence, but also 
for those who will have to leave their present country of 
residence to be established elsewhere ; 

3. Prompt action to be taken in the case of children to 
be established elsewhere, in particular, by inviting the 
immigration countries to accept a contingent of unaccom- 
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- panied children immediately, waiving consideration of any 
questions of manpower, health or immigration quotas ; 

4. High priority to be given to families with children 
desiring to emigrate ; 

5. Invitation to national child welfare organisations in 
immigration countries to assume the responsibility for the 
reception and care of the children allocated to each country, 
especially unaccompanied children ; 

6. Extension of the mandate of the International 
Refugee Organisation to cover all unaccompanied refugee 
children, including those who have had to return to their 
country of origin ; 

7. Initiation of all useful measures with a view to 
solving the problem of the statelessness of children, and the 
calling of an international conference for the purpose of 
reconciling national laws and granting all stateless children 
the protection of the United Nations. 


II. Furthermore, as regards the Union itself, the 
Commission requests the General Council to invite the 
Executive Committee to make such arrangements as may be 
necessary in order : 

1. That permanent relations between the Union and the 
International Refugee Organisation be established for the 
study and execution of plans concerning the resettlement of 
refugee children, and that steps be taken to extend the 
I.R.O. mandate to cover all unaccompanied refugee children ; 

2. That the Union make representations to Govern- 
ments as well as to the responsible authorities and the 
Occupying Powers with a view to accelerating the resettlement 
of the refugee children ; 

3. That member organisations of the Union in the 
immigrant countries do all that in their power lies to assist 
in the reception and care of the children ; 

4. That the Union examine in the spring of 1949 what 
appropriate action should be taken with regard to children 
not yet resettled ; 

5. That the Union submit the problem of the stateless- 
ness of children to the organisations capable of exercising a 
favourable influence on the solution of this problem ; 

6. That the Union study the particularly tragic situation 
of refugee children in the Middle and Far Eastern countries, 
with a view to giving them every possible assistance. 
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1.U.C.W. News 


New Member and Associate Organisations 


As las been previously mentioned, the General Council ratified 
the decision of the Executive Committee admitting the Children and 
Youth Aliyah as a member organisation. Also on the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee, the General Council welcomed five 
other organisations from China, Egypt and Paraguay, as full members, 
and a Venezuelan Committee as an associate member. We give 
below some details concerning these organisations. ; 


The National Child Welfare Association of China was formed 
on April 4, 1927. Its purpose is a) to carry out the government policy 
in regard to children and to advocate new laws for the betterment of 
China’s children ; 6) to establish child welfare centres and orphanages 
to take care of the less fortunate children, and c) to arouse the interest 
of the general public and enlist their support for the enlargement of 
its work throughout China. 

The Annual General Meeting elects a Governing Board of 20, 
5 of whom constitute a Standing Committee in charge of general 
affairs. 

The General Secretary, Mr. T. S. Chen, is assisted by three other 
officers, each responsible for a particular section : general affairs, 
protection, relief, care and training, health and education. 

Landmarks in the Association’s activity before the war were, 
in 1931, a petition to the Government requesting that April 4th 
be designated as an annual Children’s Day; in 1935, a petition to 
designate the year August 1935 to July 1936 as Children’s Year in 
order to promote child welfare work in China; the convening of 
national conferences for child welfare leaders in 1934 and 1936 at 
Shanghai and Tsingtao respectively ; the establishment, in 1936, 
of the China International Association for Relief and of the Federation 
of Women and Children at Shanghai, under the auspices of the 
Association. 

In 1931, the Association took an active part in relief to flood 
victims by establishing a centre, and in 1934 a representative was sent 
to cooperate with foreign missions in caring for 10,000 children in 
Shahaikwan. A representative of the Association also cooperated 
with local authorities and voluntary organisations in the relief of 
famine-stricken children in the provinces of Honan, Szechuen, Kansu 
and Shensi. 

Since the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities in 1937, the 
Association has exerted its utmost efforts to relieve war orphans, and 
up to the end of the war the total number of children rescued and 
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cared for by the Association was 16,779 in Honan, Shensi and 
Szechuen. Of these, 14,000 have gone back to their own homes, 
351 have enlisted in the Army, 550 have found work, 688 have entered 
middle schools, 15 have entered colleges and 35 have joined the 
Air Force. 

In 1939, the Association was instructed by the Central Relief 
Commission of the National Government to conduct relief work in 
caring for 10,350 children through 42 existing institutions in 19 cities 
of the occupied areas. More than 2 ,000 children have been adopted 
by friends in America through the ‘joint efforts of the China Child 
Welfare, Inc., and the Association during the period of war. 


After the end of the war, some of the children cared for in the 
Association’s centres in the interior provinces were sent out to get 
further education or employment. The majority of these children 
have been claimed by their parents and relatives. Due to a decrease 
in the number of children, the above centres have been amalgamated ; 
there are now only 5 maintained by the Association. They are in 
Shanghai, Yuhsien, Hsuchang, Tenghsien and Tsingtao with a total 
of 1 300 children. 


Another aspect of the Association’s work before the war was the 
publication of a monthly review for parenthood education called 
“Modern Parents ” and a series of child welfare books, such as 
“ Parenthood Education ”, “ Road for China Parents ”, etc. 


The Association also maintained in Shanghai 5 demonstration 
centres, such as a nursery for the children “ot working parents, 
2 institutions for orphans and homeless children, a free clinic and a 
sanitorium for tubercular children. All these centres, it was hoped, 
would serve as models to child welfare workers throughout the 
country. However, with the exception of the one called the Shanghai 
Child Welfare Home, all the centres were destroyed as a result of the 
war, in 1937. 








Post-war work is planned as follows : 


a) To rehabilitate the pre-war work for 6 sections including 
protection, relief, health and education ; 


ao 


To establish a model child welfare home in Nuiikdidg 


) 
) To re-establish branch associations in different cities ; 


° 


d) To resume monthly publication of “ Modern Parents ” 


The Association has no capital. It is supported by voluntary 
contributions of friends in China and abroad; in present circum- 
stances, the Association finds it difficult to maintain existing relief 
work and, more particularly, to develop all the projects. 


The China Child Welfare Service was formed on the recommenda- 
tion of the Child Welfare Planning Conference, held under the auspices 
of the United Service to China at Shanghai from 4 to 9 November 
1946. The first meeting of its Executive Board was held on 17 Decem- 
ber 1946 and the office was formally opened to the public on 3 April, 
1947, the eve of the National Children’s Day, with an exhibition of : 
children’s work in China and abroad and of toys and books for 
children. 
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Activities of the China Child Welfare Service include : 


(1) areference library for child welfare workers, and periodicals 
in Chinese and in English ; 


(2) the publication of : 


(a) the “ China Child Welfare News ” (circulation 2,000), which 
is issued monthly with the aim of spreading news of child 
welfare work in China and also of introducing fundamental 
techniques ; 

(b) a “ Child Welfare Technical Quarterly ” ; a Chinese transla- 
tion of “ Your Child From One to Six ”, a publication of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau ; 

(d) the pamphlet “ Child Welfare Work in China in the Last 
Ten Years ”, by Prof. Kuan Sui-Wu of Yenching University, 
Peking ; 

(e) the compilation of a Directory of China Child Welfare 
Agencies, of which two mimeographed editions have already 
been circulated ; 

(f) the compilation ofa register of Chinese child welfare workers, 
as well as of foreign child welfare specialists in China. 


In addition, at the request of the Ministry of Social Affairs, the 
Service initiated an experimental and demonstration programme 
through the organisation of a child welfare centre. It is emphasised 
that methods and contents must be based on the needs of Chinese 
children and on the social and economic conditions of the local 
community. 

The Service is serving on the Advisory Committee of the Fuchia- 
chiao Rural Child Welfare Centre, the Child Welfare Experimental 
Centre, of the Women’s Advisory Council and the Council’s Day 
Nursery. These projects are all supported by the United Service to 
China. 

A conference of Nanking child welfare workers is held weekly 
under the auspices of the Service. Each meeting is attended by an 
average of 50 people. 

A special six weeks’ evening training programme for nursery 
workers was jointly sponsored by the Service and Ginling College. 
Two courses major and attending — were offered from 13 October 
to 21 Nov. 1947, three times a week, 2% hours daily. Certificates, 
were awarded only after students had completed 42 hours attendance 
and passed the final examination. The subjects taught are : Nursery 
Education, Child Development, Health, Nutrition, Learning, Habits, 
Management, the Child in the Social Group, Stories and Books for 
Children, Child Recreation and Play, Child and the Arts, Playthings, 
Family Relation and Co-operation, the Relationship between Children 
and the Community, Toy-making, Child Guidance and Children’s 
Clothing. 


Of the 58 workers who came from various nurseries and child 
welfare centres, 16 were major students and 42 attending students. 
Eleven students sat for the examination. The graduates’ qualifica- 
tions have been entered in a register. Teaching material will be 
compiled and published in the first issue of the Quarterly. 
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The Service also co-operated in the following activities : 


(1) Unesco Far East Fundamental Education Conference ; 

(2) Unesco China Committee ; 

(3) Screening Committee on Curricula of Child Education, 
Ministry of Education ; 

(4) Ministry of Social Affairs Planning Committee of UNICEF; 

(5) National Child Education Association ; 

5) United Society of Education Organisation of China — 
Consultant ; 

(7) China Nutritional Aid Council, and 

(8) National Mental Hygiene Association of China. 


The Women’s Advisory Council of China. — Shortly after the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937, Mme Chiang Kai-shek called a 
conference of the women leaders from all parts of China to discuss how 
Chinese women could be organised to support the war effort. Asa 
result of the resolutions then passed, the Women’s Advisory Council 
was established under the National New Life Movement in Chungking. 
During the war, the main functions of the Women’s Advisory Council 
were to act as a co-ordinating agency for the different women’s 
organisations and to assist in establishing and strengthening local 
and national women’s organisations. 


Current Work and Organisation of the Council. — As soon as the 
war came to an end in 1945, the Women’s Advisory Council moved to 
Nanking, the capital, and set to work on a post-war programme of 
social welfare. The activities of the Council fall under six main 
headings : 


1. General Affairs, 

2. Educational and Publications, 

3. Producers’ Cooperatives and Home Industries, 
Promotion and Public Relations, 


7 bh 


>». Social Welfare, and 
6. Child Welfare. 


The Council’s Child Welfare Work. — During the War, the 
Council and its 12 Regional Chapters cooperated with and assisted 
the National Association for Refugee Children in its nation-wide 
child relief work in every way they could, both financially and 
technically. From the experiences of the 8 war years, the Council 
recognised that the individual, the family, the community and the 
nation must work together ; that the child of to-day is the citizen of 
to-morrow ; and that the child welfare programme of the Council 
should be expanded from the limited scope of relief work to embrace 
the educational and general improvement’ in the life of the com- 
munity in which children are brought up. 


Demonstration and Experimental Work. — In 1945, the Hsia 
Kwan Community Child Welfare Experimental Centre was set up to 
try out a programme suitable for children in a poor community. 
With very limited resources this programme has been worked out 
according to the needs and developmen’ of the child, from the health, 
social welfare, and educational points of view. 
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The Social Welfare Division undertook a social survey of the 
Hsia Kwan community with the help of University professors and 
students, to determine the urgent needs of the children and their 
families and what services would be needed to meet them. The 
community was organised into parents’ associations and children’s 
groups, who worked with other social, health and educational 
institutions to devise ways and means how best to meet their needs by 
united effort. The Social Welfare Division was responsible for 
boarding out children, family assistance and child guidance and 
acted as a citizens’ advice bureau on all problems touching family 
and child life. 

The Health Division gave nutritional aid and guidance, physical 
examination and preventive inoculation, maternity health guidance, 
sanitation and medical advice. All these services are conducted in 
close cooperation with the local health agencies. 

All educational and cultural activities, such as social education, 
natural science, Manual work, arts and crafts, music and recreation, 
were taken care of by the Educational Division. These activities are 
open to non-school as weil as school children for limited periods, while 
the older children receive training in the so-called “ Little Teachers 
Classes ”, so that they can help to educate the non-school children 
who live in the same community. The total number of children 
registered at the Centre from July 1945 to June 1948 was 2,589. 


Model Day Nursery. — Opened in 1945, this demonstration 
nursery is capable of taking care of 70 children up to 6 years. It 
works in close co-operation with Ginling College, Nanking, receiving 
technical advice from the professors and providing practical work 
for the students. The nursery aims at setting a standard for day 
nurseries for the children of working mothers and serves as a valuable 
demonstration of methods of infant care and parent education for 
child welfare workers, parents and students. 


Research Work and Training. — Emphasis is laid in this section 
on the collection and compilation of teaching materials and the range 
of activities for non-school and nursery children. Joining forces, 
the Child Welfare Section, Experimental Centre and Nursery have 
during the past three years accomplished the preparatory stages on 
the following topics : How to organise community children’s groups ; 
How to be a “ Little Teacher ” ; Activities and teaching materials for 
children’s groups; Activities and teaching materials for nursery 
groups in a poor community ; Ways and means of reaching parents in 
the poor community ; Behaviour problems among children of different 
age-groups. The collection of reference material from child welfare 
organisations in China and other countries is another branch of the 
research work. Training courses have also been organised for the 
personnel of children’s institutions and nurseries. A two-months’ 
training course of this kind was given at the Demonstration Nursery, 
which included instruction on how to prepare milk, orange juice, eggs 
and other foods for children of different ages, bottle- washing, making- 
up infants’ clothes and how to attend to other routine matters. 

Trainees work in the Nursery under the supervision and guidance 
of the senior staff and teachers of the establishment. In addition to 
practical work, there are two hours’ theoretical work daily and general 
instruction on existing needs and actual conditions of child and infant 
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care. After they have graduated, they can always come back to 
consult the teachers about their problems. _ Forty girls have already 
graduated from two classes, have been placed and are working 
satisfactorily. 


Exiension Work. — The Child Welfare Section also co-operates 
with the Council’s 14 Regional Chapters in planning and supervising 
. local child welfare work, the Section providing supplies, technical 
advice and financial help. 
At the present time the following institutions are directly 
managed by the Council in various parts of the country : 


Day Nurseries 

Child Welfare Centres 
Kindergartens 

Feeding Stations 
Children’s homes, and 

“ Little Teachers ” School 


—Odmwwr, 


a total of 26 units covering 17,025 children. 


The Egyptian Union for Child Welfare was formally constituted 


on 15 July 1948, by 15 Egyptian associations — including the most 
important — actively engaged in the child welfare or social welfare 
fields. 


A Temporary Council of 14 members was formed to carry on the 
work until the first General Assembly, to be held next December. 
The officers are : Mrs. S. Enan Pasha, Chairman; H. Ex. M. Ashmawy 
Pasha, Vice-Chairman ; H. Ex. Abdel Aziz Talat Harb Bey, Treasurer ; 
Mrs. Z. Marzouk, General Secretary; Miss Eva Habeb el Masri, 

~ Secretary. 

Mrs. Marzouk, who is the head of the Social Charity Organisation 
Department at the Ministry of Social Affairs, represented the newly- 
formed Union at Stockholm, where she was elected a member of the 
I.U.C.W. Executive Committee. 

The Egyptian Union proposes to make a wide survey of child life, 
and of social and health conditions in Egypt and draw up a five-year 
plan of work. 


The Children and Youth Aliyah, now a branch of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, was founded in 1932 under the leadership of 
Henrietta Szold, who will always be remembered with deep gratitude 
and admiration by all those who knew her. Its aim is to take young 
Jewish lads and girls who have no future in the countries where they 
happen to reside and settle them in Palestine. This task involves 
careful preparation of the young people for their new life, and equally 
careful attention after they arrive in Palestine until they are com- 
pletely adapted to their new surroundings and old enough to look after 
themselves. 

Originally the scheme applied to selected young people aged about 
15 to 17, but when racial persecution assumed more acute forms, 
and especially during the war, Youth Aliyah accepted any Jewish 
child, whatever his age, who could possibly be rescued. The care of 
these children, who had often gone through terrifying experiences and 
frequently had little or no regular schooling, raised many new pro- 
blems. Preliminary preparation and observation, which used to take 
place in the home country, had to be undertaken in Palestine itself 
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before the children could be suitably placed in settlements. A number 
of children’s homes had to be created. 

Up to the present Children and Youth Aliyah has taken care of 
over 20,000 children and young people. 


The Paraguayan Committee of the I.U.C.W. was founded on 
25 November 1947, on the occasion of a visit by Dr. J. Sandelmann, 
Counsellor of the I.U.C.W. Delegation in Latin America, at the instiga- 
tion of Dr. F. Vallejos, Director of Maternity and Child Welfare, 
Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare. Though the new 
Committee is a voluntary organisation, it is federal in character, 
grouping the leading social welfare organisations in the country. 

The Chairman of the new Committee, Mme. Eloisa Talavera de 
Taboada, is also Chairman of the Association for Relief to Lepers. 
The Secretary, Mme. Cynthia Lee de Espinoza, is Chairman of the 
Ladies’ Committee for the Promotion of Kindergartens, while the 
Assistant Secretary, Mlle. Felicitad Gonzalez, the well-known educa- 
tionist, is the former Head of the Women Teachers’ Training College. 

The Committee, though subscribing fully to the principles of the 
Declaration of Geneva, and consequently not ruling out all relief on 
behalf of the children of Europe, are devoting their efforts for the time 
being to the children of their own country, whose standard of living, 
never very high, has been considerably aggravated as a result of the 
civil war in 1947. 

One of the first measures taken by the Committee, therefore, 
was to procure 20 milk cows for the Children’s Village run by the 
“ Hutterian ” religious community, which opens its doors also to 
orphaned children from Europe. 


As its title proclaims, the Venezuelan Sponsorship Committee 
of the I.U.C.W. which was admitted as associate, limits its activity 
to sponsorships, working in close contact with the Delegation of the 
I.U.C.W. in Latin America. Its leading officers are : Mme. F. E. Peter- 
Martinelli, Chairman ; Mile. Irina Charoff, Treasurer, and Mlle. Dolly 
Grenouillet, Secretary. 


The Secretary General’s Tour 


On leaving the International Red Cross Conference in Stockholm 
which he attended as observer, Dr. Georges Thélin paid a visit to 
member organisations in a number of countries, to talk over with 
them the development of their cooperation with the I.U.C.W. on the 
basis of the conclusions reached by the General Council, and also to 
convey to the authorities of the various countries appreciation for the 
interest they had shown on that occasion towards the I.U.C.W. 
Although these visits were as a rule of no great duration they provided 
an opportunity of gaining an insight into the application of social 
policy in relation to child welfare and of any reforms which were in 
process of being realised. 


In Finland, the Secretary General was received by the Minister 
of Social Affairs, who made his visit the occasion of an official 
luncheon. He also had a conference at the Foreign Office. Several 
conversations took place with the governing Board of the Finnish 
Central Union for the Welfare of Children and Young People (the 
member organisation of the Union) and with the leaders of the member 
organisations of the Finnish Union directly concerned with child 
g 
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welfare. Subsequently, the Secretary General was the guest of the 
Mannerheim League, the Save the Children Association and the 
Sponsorship Committee. An interesting contact was made with 
the Finnish Population Association. 


In Norway, the Secretary General of the Union was received by 
the Foreign Minister and the Minister of Social Affairs and their chief 
officers concerned with international relations. He was also received 
by the member organisation of the I.U.C.W., “ Redd Barna ”, which 
was set up by the Norwegian Child Welfare Council. He likewise 
called on the directors of the Norwegian Red Cross. 


Visiting Poland for the first time since the war, the Secretary 
General was received by the Minister of Social Welfare, and fruitful 
exchanges of views took place with the Chief of Section dealing with 
child welfare ; similarly at the Ministries of Education and Public 
Health. At the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the question of the 
Polish children still in Germany and the resolution passed by the 
General Council of the Union were the subject of close study. 

The Secretary General conferred with the Directors of the 
Central Committee for Social Welfare (C.K.O.S.), the member 
organisation of the Union, and agreed with them the programme of 
their cooperation with the Union for the coming months. He also 
paid a visit to the Workers’ Friends of Children Association 
(R.T.P.D.) and discussed with them the establishment of regular 
relations with the Union. 

Conversations also took place with the Peasants’ Friends of 
Children Association (C.H.T.P.D.) and the Polish “ Caritas ”. 

The Secretary General was struck by the remarkable work 
effected by the Save the Children Fund Delegation in Poland, notably 
in the rural district of Nieporet, also by the activity deploy ed by the 

various foreign agencies. These are grouped in a very active C council, 
which maintains highly satisfactory relations with the Polish 
authorities. 

An invitation to the meetings of the Inter-Ministerial Child 
Welfare Committee and the Council of Foreign Voluntary Agencies 
gave the Secretary General an opportunity to explain the activity of 
the Union and the current problems in the child welfare field. 


In Czechoslovakia (Prague), the Secretary General visited the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, which since the administrative reform 
operated in January 1948 has taken over membership of the I.U.C.W. 
through its Child Welfare Section. Development of cooperation 
was’examined with the Chief of this Section and his principal officers. 
The Secretary General also had an interview at the Ministry of Public 
Health. 


In Hungary (Budapest), the Secretary General of the Union was 
received by the Minister of Social Welfare, who described the improve- 
ments which had been realised in the field of child welfare and the 
responsibilities which will henceforth be taken over by the Ministry 
in the management of foreign relief actions. The framework for 
such action is laid down by the general social welfare measures and 
new legislation, while recently created institutions provide substantial 
facilities. These various questions were also discussed with the Chief 
of the relevant section of the Ministry. 
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In the course of an audience with the Mayor of Budapest and in 
conversation with the Chief of the Municipal Section, the Secretary 
General learnt of the plans for the reconstruction of the capital. 

During a visit to the Hungarian Red Cross, a member organisation 
of the Union, the Secretary General examined with the Directors, in 
the light of the conclusions reached by, the General Council at 
Stockholm, the programme of future relations. 

At these various interviews the Secretary General was accom- 
panied by the representative of the I.U.C.W. in Budapest. 


In France, the Secretary General of the Union participated in a 
session of the Interim Committee of the Non-Governmental Organisa- 
tions with consultative status at the United Nations, With UNEsco 
he examined the development of relations between the I.U.C.W. and 
that body stemming from the official status granted to the I.U.C.W. 
He also attended a meeting of the “ Centre francais de protection de 
l’Enfance ” 


In /taly (Rome), the Secretary General visited, in particular, 
the Under-Secretary of State at the Prime Minister’s Office, and the 
President of the Italian Red Cross, a member organisation of the 
Union. Emphasising that the Italian Government greatly apprecia- 
ted the services rendered by the Union to the Italian children, the 
Under-Secretary of State added that these were still very necessary ; 
the Italian Government hoped that they would be carried on and 
they would continue to do their best by providing all necessary 
facilities. 

The Secretary General of the Union also had several conversations 
with the I.U.C.W. Delegation, which has been at work since 1945, and 
in cooperation with member organisations of the Union — in particular 
“ Red Barnet ”, the S.C.F., and various Latin American Committees 
— has done extremely effective work. It is mainly due to the 
initiative of the Delegation of the Union that the first rehabilitation 
centre for disabled child war victims has been set up. The Delegates 
also regularly operate considerable distributions and maintain close 
working relations with Italian official and private circles in widely 
varied fields of child welfare. The Secretary General discussed with 
the Delegation some changes in these efforts realised under the 
auspices of the Union, in which it is hoped that the Italian people 
themselves will take an increasing part. 


In all the countries which he visited, the Secretary General of 
the Union was able to study the installation and running of institutions 
set up by the authorities or by member organisations of the Union. 
He was able to appreciate the remarkable progress achieved and study 
projects in course of realisation. No matter how wide their scope, 
however, as a rule they fall far short of the needs. Nevertheless, 
national efforts are inspired by a really constructive social spirit and 
an evident desire to exchange opinions and share experiences with 
other countries. In this connection the Secretary General had many 
proofs of complete solidarity with the work of the I.U.C.W., which as 
an independent institution is called upon to render increasingly 
important service. 
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The Holy See and the I.U.C.W. 


On 29 October 1948, at Castelgandolfo, His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII received the Secretary General of the Union, who expressed 
gratitude for the interest with which the Holy See had followed the 
efforts of the I.U.C.W. His Holiness assured the Secretary General 
of His paternal interest, and renewed His blessing for the work 
undertaken by the Union for the material and spiritual well-being of 
children in different parts of the world. 


Visit to Denmark 


On the way to Stockholm, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee stayed in Copenhagen a few days to contact “ Red 
Barnet ”. The Secretary General who was to have accompanied her, 
being detained in Geneva by a death in his family, was replaced at 
the last moment by the Chief of the Research Department. 

A most friendly welcome was extended to Mrs. Morier and 
Mrs. Small by Dr. Braestrup, member of the Executive Committee, 
and several of his colleagues, while Mrs. Fuglsang-Damgaard, Pre- 
sident of “Red Barnet” received them at Lynaes, a delightful 
convalescent home for children from 3 to 6 years old, near the sea. 
Composed of three or four army huts, which have been completely 
transformed and painted in light colours, this home is beautifully 
situated on a sandy hill topped by pines. In Copenhagen visits were 
paid to the children’s section of the municipal hospital, several day 
nurseries, one of which was very ingeniously arranged in the attic 
of a church, and of course to the offices of “ Red Barnet ”, one of whose 
most rewarding activities is to follow the destinies of several thousand 
foreign children who are the guests of Danish families. 


Relief for Palestine 


On the initiative of “ Red Barnet ” and in full agreement with 
the Save the Children Fund, a relief action is about to be set on foot 
for the refugee children of Palestine, in the name of the International 
Union for Child Welfare. 

The Danish Association “ Red Barnet ” has offered to supply 
a daily supplementary meal of approximately 600 calories to 10,000 
refugee children for a period of six months. The foodstuffs will be 
sent from Denmark and will be distributed under the control of 
“ Red Barnet ” representatives. 

On their side, the Save the Children Fund (London) are planning 
to send a medical-relief team to Palestine, and the Swedish “ Ridda 
Barnen ” has announced the sending of two delegates and a large 
consignment of clothing. 


Sir Raphael Cilento, Director of Disaster Relief (United Nations) 
has warmly approved of the scheme, in which it is hoped other 
member organisations of the I.U.C.W. will take part. 

Neither the final details of this joint action, nor the bases from 
which they will operate have yet been fixed. These decisions will 
be taken by M. Boerge Thoefner, who is due to go to Beyrouth at the 
beginning of November on behalf of the Union. 
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According to the report of the late Count Bernadotte, there are 
330,000 Arab refugees and 7,000 Jews. Most of thém are within the 
borders of Palestine (125,000), but there are also considerable groups 
in the Lebanon (50,000), Syria (70,000) and Transjordan (50,000). 
In the course of the October fighting the number is said to have 
reached the half million. 


The 7,000 Jewish refugees are women and children from Jeru- 
salem and the areas controlled by the Arabs. 


Among the Arab refugees it is estimated that 12 % are children 
from 0 to 2 years, and 36 % children and young people between 6 
and 18 years of age. There are, in addition, about 10 % nursing and 
expectant mothers, and 8 % aged, sick or infirm persons, in other 
words, 85 % of the total number are persons who, practically speaking, 
are unable to fend for themselves. 


A large proportion of the refugees (22 %) are camping in the 
open air, without sanitary arrangements and often without drinking 
water. 

Relief supplies are urgently needed, in the order of priority 
blankets, materials for making up clothes on the spot, and foodstuffs, 
particularly cereals of various kinds. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Lord Noel-Buxton 


By the death on September 15 of its President, Lord Noel-Buxton, 
the Save the Children Fund and the whole International Union 
for Child Welfare have sustained a great loss. He belonged to 
very beginning, his sister-in-law, Mrs. Charles Roden Buxton being 
the sister of Eglantyne Jebb, and a co-founder of the movement ; 
other relatives were at one time or another officers of the Fund. He 
himself took an active part in the work of the S.C.F. since its early 
days and devoted special interest to the Balkans and Africa. 

Although he did not come to Geneva very often, he followed the 
international aspects of the work closely, chaired in 1931 a Conference 
on African Children, organised by the Save the Children International 
Union, and in many other discreet and generous ways showed his 
interest in and supported the work of the International Headquarters 
of the movement. 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries in 1923/24 and again in 
1929/30, Lord Noel-Buxton brought to his office a practical know- 
ledge and close study of agriculture and a sincere and unfailing 
enthusiasm for social reform, which led him to take an active part 
in the work of many social and humanitarian organisations. He 
was raised to the peerage in 1930. It was also in that year that he 
became President of the Save the Children Fund. As long as his 
health permitted he chaired the quarterly council meetings and was, 
in between, a frequent visitor at the Fund’s headquarters either for 
informal talks with the General Secretary or other officers, or for more 
formal functions in which he played his role with great charm and 
kindness. His generous heart and wise counsel will be sadly missed. 
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U.S.A. 
Home Programme of the S.C.F. 


One of the two main purposes of the Save the Children Federa- 
tion is to assist children living in the rural sections of the U. a 
the second being to help the children of other countries, in principle 
through the I.U.C.W. 

The carrying out of the first purpose is mostly done through the 
rural child service programme, with the cooperation of county 
committees. 

The children are generally reached through the school, which 
is helped to establish school lunches, libraries, recreational activities 
and health services. They are also offered reconditioned second-hand 
clothing at nominal prices, the proceeds being used for child welfare 
projects. 

The S.C. Federation Headquarters recently published a large 
multigraphed volume containing detailed information as to how a 
county committee should be started and its work organised, together 
with specimen forms. 

Many of the suggestions given to initiate and sustain local interest 
will find a useful application elsewhere. 

To further its rural programme the S.C. Federation brought 
together at Berea (Kentucky) for 3 days at the end of June, the 
teachers of rural schools sponsored by the Federation. The agenda 
included talks and discussions on how to put the sponsorship to its 
best possible use. 

Another conference on “ Living and Learning ” was held at 
Crossville (Tennessee) from July 4 to 10. The main subjects were : 
Schoo! and Community Health; Community Creative Activities ; 
The Community; Teacher, Child and Community. 



































International Child Welfare Movement 
UNITED NATIONS 


Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council met at Geneva from 19 July 
to 29 August 1948, under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles Malik 
(Lebanon). The Council again dealt with several questions relating 
to child protection, inter alia, UNiceF, UNaAc, and the repatriation 
of displaced children. 

After discussing the report presented by the Executive Board 
of Unicrr, the Council adopted a resolution expressing satisfaction 
that 21 States had thus far contributed to the Fund, and drawing the 
particular attention of the General Assembly to the Board’s request 
concerning the urgent necessity for contributions from Governments 
of $20 million for the work of the Fund in 1949. Finally, the 
Council’in this resolution notes with approval the arrangements for 
cooperation concluded between the World Health Organisation and 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund. 

The Council further considered a report of its special committee 
on Unac and a report of the Secretary General of the United Nations 
on the closing stages of the Appeal. It adopted a resolution which 
noted with gratification the widespread nature of the response to 
the Appeal, the large number of countries which have cooperated in 
the establishment of national committees and the close co-operation 
and support for the Appeal by non-governmental organisations. The 
resolution further invites the cooperation of Governments in giving 
every possible encouragement and assistance to national committees 
which are continuing their activities, and it draws the attention of 
Governments and national committees to the policy contained in 
General Assembly and Council decisions of recognising UNICEF as the 
main recipient of national appeals. Finally, by this resolution the 
Secretary General is requested to provide for a continuation of the 
existing administrative arrangements for a further period not to 
extend beyond 31 December, 1948, for the purpose of completing and 
reporting on the results of the Appeal; to consult with the special 
committee of the Council on policy aspects concerning the completion 
of the Appeal and to report to the 8th session of the Couneil on the 
financial results of the Appeal, the distribution of the proceeds by 
the various recipient agencies, and within the recipient countries, 
the groups receiving assistance and the type and amount of assistance 
received. 

A third resolution was adopted after discussing the report and 
progress of repatriation, resettlement and immigration of refugees 
and displaced persons submitted by the Secretary General in collabora- 
tion with the Executive Secretary of the Preparatory Commission 
for the International Refugee Organisation. The _ resolution 
comprises a clause concerning displaced children which expresses the 
view that the policy to be followed with regard to unaccompanied 
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children is to unite children with their parents wherever the latter 
may be, and in the case of orphan or unaccompanied children whose 
nationality has been established beyond doubt, to return them to their 
country, always providing that the best interests of the individual 
child shall be the determining factor. 


International Children’s Emergency Fund 


The report presented to the Council by the Executive Board of 
UniceEF gave detailed information concerning the various activities 
of the Fund undertaken or planned in different countries. With 
$58.2 million already allocated to complete the year, the budget 
provides for another $37,190,000 to be spent in European countries, 
$2 million for anti-syphilis campaigns on behalf of children and 
expectant mothers, and $300,000 for malaria demonstrations in 
Asiatic and foreign countries, other than China. The budget for 
1949 had been drawn up on the basis of various reports on the needs 
of children in receiving countries, as well as in Germany and the 
Far East (not including China), together with overall data relating to 
population, birth rate, infant mortality, agricultural products — milk, 
meat, fish, fats, oil production and live-stock — estimated daily 
caloric intake, supplies of major foodstuffs per person, post-war 
imports, relief assistance and loans, and credits of various European 
countries. This budget has been fixed at $78 million. With 
$ 37 million available, the $ 78 million could reasonably be expected 
to be completed through estimated donations from government, 
Unac or private sources.. The total amount would be divided into 
$ 42 million for European countries, $12 for China, $4.1 for South 
Fast Asia, $1.1 for India Pakistan and Ceylon, $3 for anti- 
tuberculosis campaigns and $ 2 for training programmes. 

Mention should also be made of a recent decision taken in 
response to an urgent appeal by the late Count Folke Bernadotte, 
U.N. mediator in Palestine, to use $ 411,000 of the unspent reserve 
for emergency relief to mothers and children among Arab and Jewish 
refugees from combat areas in Palestine. 

As regards Europe, the report indicates that despite the practical 
difficulties which have to be overcome in feeding 4 million children 
and nursing and expectant mothers at 45,000 feeding centres, 
distribution is carried out fairly and efficiently. The Executive 
Board was impressed by the evidence that in every country eligibility 
is determined on the basis of need irrespective of race, creed, 
nationality, status or political principles. 

A serious problem, however, was that of the regular continuation 
of the necessary milk supplies which constitutes 2/3 of the assistance 
allocated. The amount of milk purchased during the past 15 months 
had been insufficient to maintain distribution of powdered milk at the 
required level — i.e. 150 tons per day. On this point agreement had 
been reached with F.A.O. for cooperation between the two organisa- 
tions in order to increase milk production in the different countries. 

The survey team having visited the Western Zones in Germany 
with a view to exploring the necessity of extending UNIceErF relief to 
children in those areas, the Executive Board had decided on a 
4-months’ programme for children in all the German zones for which 
the Zonal Commander would submit an application. Taking into 
account current needs and resources in Germany, the Board had 
decided that the programme would not take the form of mass feeding, 
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but rather that of a medical nature. The Board recommended 
consultation and cooperation with leading German physicians, 
pediatricians, social workers, educationists, etc., and possibly with 
technical services. The Board further recommended that the use of 
specialised foods of specific medical value should be explored, that 
consideration should also be given to a programme of priorities for 
vulnerable groups of children, with special emphasis on the needs of 
children in destroyed towns and devastated areas, as well as the 
creation of a democratic national committee which would include 
representatives of the Occupying authorities and the representatives 
of democratic organisations (trade unions, youth and women’s 
organisations). 

In China, the initially approved feeding operations are scheduled 
to begin shortly, and the necessary steps have been taken for the 
development. of an anti-tuberculosis campaign. 

As regards South-East Asia, India, Pakistan and Ceylon, the 
Executive Board of the Fund was of opinion that as soon as pro- 
posals were received from the Fund’s missions in these areas, 
evidence of need would justify a programme for a higher rate of 
expenditure — in particular in India, Pakistan, the Philippines and 
United Kingdom territories, as well as in China. 

A survey team of medical experts had visited a number of 
countries in these areas. In view of the limited funds available and 
the lack of local machinery for large feeding programmes, these 
experts recommended that emphasis should be placed on programmes 
other than mass feeding, which would result both in immediate 
and long-range improvement in child health and welfare standards. 
The survey team’s report included projects designed to control 
specific diseases as well as general child health problems. It further 
suggested training fellowships, provision of certain most-needed 
equipment, medical and pharmaceutical supplies, demonstration 
projects, provision of health education materials. Finally, it recom- 
mended provision of special protective foods for selected groups of 
under-nourished children and expectant and nursing mothers under 
supervision of maternity and child health and welfare centres, and 
for mothers and children in refugee camps as well asin certain areas 
suffering from severe economic distress. 

In compliance with the recommendations of the survey team, 
the Fund’s programme also includes regional malaria control 
demonstrations in the Far East (not including China). 

In addition, the Fund has extended its activities to Latin America 
and North Africa. Following consultations with appropriate inter- 
national organisations in the Americas concerning the needs of children 
in the Western hemisphere and on the possibilities of furthering their 
health and welfare through cooperation with such organisations, 
arrangements have been made for two 3-months’ study fellowships 
in Copenhagen on the anti-tuberculosis method. Discussions have 
also been held with the Director of the Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau concerning methods of cooperation, in particular on anti- 
tuberculosis programmes which may be started in Latin America. 

Finally, Dr. Passmore, nutritionist of Edinburgh, will be available 
in Latin America for several months as UNICEF consultant on problems 
of child nutrition and school feeding. 

Anti-tuberculosis activities will also be organised in Algeria, 
Morocco and Tunisia. This brings to 15 the number of countries in 
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which anti-tuberculosis campaigns on behalf of children are being 
carried on as a joint enterprise with the Danish Red Cross, and its 
Seandinavian associates. In this action the chairman of the 
Executive Board of Unicer, Dr. Rajchman, stated before the Council 
that during this campaign, which was expected to be completed by 
the end of 1949, it was hoped to examine 50 million children, and 
probably to vaccinate 15 million. 

The training programme referred to above provides for courses 
which have been carried out with great success as part of ther 
contribution of the French and Swiss Governments to the Fund, fo 
the training of pediatricians, social workers and other experts. A 
second training course will be held next year in Paris. The Board 
had accepted with appreciation the offer for such a course in 
Stockholm as a contribution by the Swedish Government to the 
Fund, as well as an additional contribution offered by the Swiss 
Government through integration of the SEPEG programme (Inter- 
national Study Weeks for Child Victims of the War) into the training 
facilities. 

Obviously it would be impossible for the Fund to carry out all 
the medical activities mentioned above without close cooperation 
with the World Health Organisation. For this purpose a Joint 
Committee on Health Policy had been established on W.H.O.’s 
proposal. This Committee would regulate all the health programmes 
of Unicer until W.H.O. takes them over. 

Extensive as the Fund’s programme may be, the Executive 
Board is well aware of the fact that all that had so far been done and 
all that had been planned is by no means sufficient for alleviating the 
needs. In fact, only 6 % of the children of Europe benefit from 
Unicer relief, whereas in China, for example, ‘this percentage is 
considerably less. 

In view of the action already taken in European countries, the 
Board has decided to give priority to areas outside Europe when 
the next allocation of 1949 reserves and additional funds is made. 


Prevention of Crime 


Under the chairmanship of M. Henri Laugier, Deputy Secretary 
General of the Division of Social Activities of the United Nations, 
a meeting was held in Paris on 15 and 16 October 1948, which was 
attended by representatives of three specialised agencies — UNEsco, 
the World Health Organisation and the International Labour 
Organisation — and 9 non-governmental organisations, amongst 
whom was the I.U.C.W. The object of this meeting was an exchange 
of views on the interest for these organisations in the prevention of 
crime and the treatment of offenders, and to offer their cooperation 
to the United Nations in the study of this question, according to a 
resolution adopted the previous month by the Economic and Social 
Council. 


The resolution adopted at the end of the meeting defined the 


field of competence of each of these organisations — children and 
young people being the special concern of the I.U.C.W. — and conse- 


quently the useful contribution they could make to the work of the 
United Nations. The resolution also recommended that a liaison 
committee be set up under the auspices of the United Nations, and an 
exchange of information organised under its authority. 
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World Health Organisation 


By letter dated 2 August, 1948, Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director 
General of W.H.O., informed the I.U.C.W. that the Executive 
Committee of his organisation had decided to include the Union among 
those agencies “ with which they desired to cooperate officially ’’. 

It is recalled that among the priority subjects on its programme 
of work, W.H.O. has placed maternity and child welfare. 
It is also interested in the adoption of a “ Children’s Charter ” by the 
United Nations, both of which questions are of paramount concern 
to the I.U.C.W. 


UNESCO 
Temporary International Council for Educational Reconstruction 


A meeting of Ticer, at which Mrs. J. M. SMALL represented the 
I.U.C.W., was held in Paris on 6 and 7 September. Reports by 
several of the national councils were presented ; that of Canada has 
been particularly active. The sum of $5 million has been raised, of 
which 4 million will be devoted to the physical needs of child war 
victims and 1 million to cultural needs. A portion of the latter sum, 
viz. $ 25,000, has been placed at the disposal of UNEsco, which has 
decided to allocate it for the purchase of educational material for the 
recently formed International Federation of Children’s Communities. 

M. Drzewieski, Director of the Reconstruction Section, gave a 
broad outline of the programme of work of his Section for 
1949. Chief among his tasks is to make known the cultural needs of 
the various countries and to ensure that due attention is given to them 
in plans for the rehabilitation of the devastated areas. Another 
is to promote the exchange of information between countries, to 
organise Book.Centres and to facilitate their work. 


Early Childhood Education 


Two important meetings on this subject took place in Czecho- 
slovakia during August 1948. 

The Unesco Seminar on Childhood Education for World-Minded- 
ness, at Podebrady, was planned to allow detailed group work over a 
period of weeks. The 31 participants, representing 17 nations, divided 
into four sections, each with a leader and expert consultant. The first 
group approached the subject psychologically, considering what 
processes in the child’s development would help or hamper under- 
standing ; the second discussed the practical applications of psycho- 
logy ; the third the ways in which different cultures affect children, 
and the fourth the factors which lead to war-mindedness. 

Representatives of countries circling the globe from Scandinavia 
to Australia lived, worked and played together in a spirit of comrade- 
ship which was an object lesson in education for international under- 
standing. All felt that, while there were differences between them 
in language, colour, habits and attitudes, it was not these that were 
important but the large amount of common ground which they could 
occupy. 

The group work was supplemented by lectures by the expert 
consultants and visiting lecturers. In addition, there was an 
excellent library, brought together from all over the world for the 
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seminar and covering all the fields of work touched by the groups, 
and a large collection of booklets, pamphlets, mimeographed materials, 
and so on, some for distribution to participants. 


On August 26, immediately after the seminar, the World Con- 
ference on Early Childhood Education met at the Charles University 
in Prague. Though the Conference had the warm support of 
Unesco, it was organised independently, and aimed at a wider 
coverage, inviting six delegates from every country in the world. 
Eighteen countries from five continents participated : and: others 
including the U.S.S.R., expressed interest and may join in later 
activities. 

The main purpose of this three days’ meeting was the formation 
of a permanent council to maintain international contacts in pre- 
school education, where no such cooperation has till now been 
organised. Teachers, child psychologists, training colleges and other 
interested groups were represented, many of the delegates being 
sponsored by their governments. 

At the opening session, Mrs. Alva Myrdal, chairman of the 
Preparatory Committee, spoke of the aims of the proposed organi- 
sation. She said that no one who knew young children could despair 
of the possibility of peace; there were vast potentialities for good 
which educationists throughout the world must cooperate to save. 
This must transcend all adult barriers. 

Reports on pre-school education in China and the United States 
stressed the underlying unity of aim and the enriching regional 
differences of educationists. Films from different countries and a 
visit to a Prague nursery school contributed further to the exchange 
of experiences. 

The constitution which was unanimously adopted states as the 
Council’s two aims : 


1. To promote the education and study of young children in all 
countries as a contribution to happy childhood and home life 
and thus to peace among the nations ; 


2. To promote nursery school education. 


It stipulates that no individual member shall be excluded by 
reason of race, creed, nationality or political opinion. 

Proposals were submitted for the collection of information and 
of material, for a travelling exhibition, for the formation of an 
international study group, the calling of national and international 
conferences, and the institution of an international day for early 
childhood education. It was urged that delegates should, on their 
return, take immediate steps to establish national committees. It 
was formally agreed to found the World Council, and an interim 
commission was elected with Mme Alva Myrdal as chairman. (From 
the Times Educational Supplement, 4 Sept. 1948.) 


Children’s Communities 


Under the auspices of UNrEsco, a meeting of the directors of 
children’s villages and other experts and observers was held at 
Trogen (Switzerland), from 4 to 11 July 1948. Owing to the limited 
number of participants at this conference and to their competence, 
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the debates were on a particularly high level. Directors of villages 
explained the guiding principles on which their work was based, their 
problems and the results achieved. Contributions made by psycho- 
logists threw into relief many ideas and new angles of approach, 
which gave rise to lively discussions. The International Union 
for Child Welfare was represented by Mrs. J. M. Small, Chief of the 
Research Department. 

An entire day was devoted to the Pestalozzi Village itself 
general description, visits to various houses, questions and answers. 

One very useful result of the conference was to enlarge and define 
the conception of a “children’s village”. Hitherto, the term 
“ village ” has sometimes been applied to the lay-out of the buildings 
of an institution, which had no real community life. The resolutions 
adopted define very clearly the aims and basic principles in the 
organisation of such a community. 

The directors attending the conference decided to set up an 
“ International Federation of Children’s Communities ”, under the 
auspices of UNEsco, so as to remain in contact with each other and 
to exchange knowledge and experience on their common problems. 
Dr. Préaut (France) was elected Chairman, and Dr. Elisabeth Rotten 
and Dr. Meierhofer, of the Pestalozzi Village, agreed to act jointly as 
the secretariat. 


Eleventh International Conference on Public Education 


The International Conference on Public Education met for the 
eleventh time at Geneva from 28 June to 3 July 1948. As was last 
year’s Conference, it was organised jointly by Unesco and the 
International Bureau of Education. Forty-six Governments were 
represented. In addition, the United Nations, the World Health 
Organisation and the International Labour Office sent observers. 


The agenda of this eleventh Conference consisted of four items : 


(1) Reports from the Ministries of Education on educational 
movements during the school year 1947/48; (2) The teaching of 
handwriting; (3) The development of psychological services in 
education; (4) The development of international understanding 
among young people and teaching about international organisations. 


The interest aroused by the annual reports of the Ministries 
of Education increases year by year, as proved by the extensive 
discussion of these reports. 

The reports on the educational movements in the different coun- 
tries will be published in the Annuaire international de l Education 
et de l’Enseignement 1948. The two volumes summarising the 
documentation received by the International Bureau of Education 
on items 2 and 3 of the agenda have been published under the titles 
The Teaching of Handwriting and School Psychologists, while UNESCO 
has published a brochure on Teaching about the Uniied Nations and 
its Specialised Agencies. 

Recommendations on items (2), (3) and (4) of the agenda were 
sent by the Conference to Ministries of Education. That relating 
to psychological services in education states in part : 


“ Considering that the lengthening of the period of compulsory 
attendance at school, the movement to provide secondary education 
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for all, the growing complexity of the modern world, and the world- 
wide increase in the school population impose on schools a progressive- 
ly larger share of responsibility for the education of children; that 
such education is unlikely to be effective unless it is adapted to the 
psychological characteristics of the individual child, and that the 
teacher, owing to the multiplicity of his ordinary duties, is not always 
able at the same time to be fully conversant with the psychological 
sciences and their applications. The Conference recommends 

‘ That efforts should be made to guide the studies of each pupil 
in the light of expert interpretation of the results of psychological 
examinations ; 

“That, as far as possible, the psychological services shouid be 
organised to deal in particular with the following problems : detection 
both of backward and of talented children, remedial treatment of 
maladjusted children, educational guidance and selection, vocational 
guidance and, in ¢ onsultation with the teachers and school ‘authorities, 
the adaptation of school curricula and testing of the results of different 
educational methods ; 

“ That it should be possible for school authorities to submit for 
examination by a specialist in psychology, children whose scholastic 
backwardness, bad behaviour or abnormal attitudes, indicate social 
maladjustment, and children who would appear to constitute a 
om" problem of guidance ; 

‘That the pupils should not be graded solely on the results of 
tests but that efforts should be made to determine the psychological 
characteristics of each child, with special reference to his social, 
cultural and economic background, and to adapt his studies thereto.” 


The International Red Cross Conference 


Bridging a gap of 10 years since the last one was held in London 
in 1938, this Conference, which met in Stockholm from 20 to 
30 August, was of very great importance. This decade represents 
for all the national Red Cross societies as well as for the League and 
the International Committee a period of intense activity, the details 
of which will be fresh in the minds of everyone. The task of this 
Conference was to review all the work of that period, to lay the 
basis of the future organisation of the Red Cross itself and of its 
programme of work and, not least, to revise its articles of 
association, which confer a special status upon it different from that 
of other humanitarian organisations. Experiences of World War II 
point to the necessity for a revision of Conventions relative to the 
protection of the wounded and sick of armies in the field, and to 
prisoners of war, and to draw up a new Convention for the protection 
of civilian populations. 

Mention of the last-named Convention, which is of the highest 
interest for the Union, has already been made on page 214, and its 
articles concerning children were approved by the General Council. 

Amendments to the Convention made by the Red Cross Con- 
ference actually widen its scope in regard to children. For instance, 
a new Article (12 b) has been added to follow Article 12 (Safety 
Zones), which provides that neutral zones can be set up in the areas 
where fighting is actually taking place on the initiative of either of 
the parties to the conflict, or of a neutral State, or of a humanitarian 
organisation. 
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A clause relative to the protection of civilian hospitals has been 
added to Article 15, which covers protection of wounded and sick 
civilians, infirm persons and women in confinement. 

Article 21, which directly concerns children, has been somewhat 
modified : their maintenance and education is to be “ facilitated ” 
in all circumstances and not “ assured ”, as the original Convention 
had it ; furthermore the age up to which children must wear identity 
dises is reduced from 15 to 12 years. 

The next few Articles, concerning news of a personal nature, 
the reuniting of dispersed families, “respect for their persons and 
honour ”, and the individual responsibility devolving upon officials, 
law officers and members of the armed or police forces in the 
observance of these clauses were adopted without amendment, other 
than the explicit mention of the national Red Cross societies, which 
are required to lend their cooperation for the exchange of news of a 
family nature. 

In Article 28 “the representatives of other institutions ” have 
been added to those of the representatives of the Protecting Powers 
who are authorised to visit protected persons with a view to giving 
them moral or material assistance. 

According to Article 46, orphans or children separated from their 
parents and who cannot be handed over to the care of near relatives 
are to be entrusted to “ institutions for children, where their education 
shall be ensured as far as possible by persons of their own national- 
ity ”; the Conference added the words “and religion ” 

Article 59, concerning the death sentence, has undergone an 
important change in as much as the death penalty is not to be passed 
on any person under 18 years of age. 


’ 


Independently of the provisions of the Draft Convention on the 
protection of civilians, the Stockholm Conference adopted the 
following resolution, which especially concerns the action of national 
Red Cross societies on behalf of civilians : 


“Whereas the activities of national Red Cross societies have 
often exceeded the bounds of the conventions in force, 

“ Considering that the extension to all civilian and military 
war victims of Red Cross charitable activities, originally intended 
only for the wounded and sick of armies in the field, is justified, 
and 


“That they should be sanctioned for the future and be 
given the most solid basis possible, 


“ The 17th International Red Cross Conference : 


“ Requests all national societies who have not already done 
so to provide in their articles of association for help to all war 
victims, both civilian and military, without distinction of 
nationality, race, religion or opinions, and 

“ Trusts that their respective Governments will, as and when 
advisable, recognise by the Conventions the right for national 
Red Cross societies, in addition to affording care and relief to the 
wounded and sick of armies in the field, also to carry out relief 
activities in favour of civilian war victims and prisoners of war.” 
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In addition, the Conference addressed a solemn appeal to all 
States to ban the use of “blind weapons ” as well as the use for 
purposes of war of all atomic energy or any similar force. This appeal 
reads as follows : “...adjures the Powers to bind themselves 
solemnly to forbid recourse to such arms absolutely and also the use 
of all atomic energy or of all similar forces for purposes of war ”. 


Study Weeks for Child Victims of the War (SEPEG) 


Three new Study Weeks were organised by SEPEG in May 1948 : 
at Buchenau (Germany), Rimini (Italy) and.Otwock, near Warsaw. 

The first, which was attended solely by members of the teaching 
corps, discussed the sense of guilt, punishment in the school and the 
feeling of resentment both in the child and the adult. 

At the Rimini Conference, the nucleus of interest was the 
problem of difficult children. Among the participants were not only 
headmasters and teachers, but also doctors, psychiatrists and social 
workers. The Seminar enjoyed the hospitality of the Swiss Centre, 
which undoubtedly contributed to the excellent atmosphere that 
reigned throughout the Conference. 

It was in response to the wish often expressed by the friends of 
SEPEG in Poland that a Study Week was organised in that country. 
Experts from Yugoslavia, Hungary and Czechoslovakia came together 
there with their colleagues in France, the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land. These delegates were much impressed by the enthusiasm which 
Poland is putting into its work on behalf of children. Two hundred 
members attended this meeting at the Swiss Children’s Village at 
Otwock, among whom were educationists, social workers, psycho- 
logists, doctors, etc., several representing ministries of different kinds. 
The animated discussions were completed by numerous visits to 
institutions. 

The method employed for these three conferences — organisation 
by a local group of SEPEG supporters or by a ministry with participa- 
tion by an international team appears to give extremely good 





results. The fact that the majority of the members belong to the 
country in which it is held means that the discussions really pin-point 
the national conditions, while the visitors from abroad bring new 
points of view to bear on the problems. At the invitation of the 
organisers, a similar team took part in an Austrian Public Welfdre 
Conference, which met in Vienna from 19 to 24 July. 
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School Psychologists. Introductory report presented to the 11th 
International Conference on Education, convened jointly by 
Unesco and the International Bureau of Education. Publication 
No. 104 of the I.B.E., Geneva, 1948, 109 pp. 


This book contains the results of an inquiry made by the 
I.B.E. among ministries of education in 43 countries in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and the two Americas. The investigation covered, among 
other items, the purpose of psychological services in education (the 
tracing of backward children, diagnosis and treatment of difficult 
children, educational and vocational guidance), the training of 
psychologists for educational services and the methods employed. 
This investigation was in the nature of a preliminary survey to find 
out what was the present situation in this field. Although 
incomplete, since educational psychology is still in its infancy, the 
investigation showed that in the majority of countries which replied 
to the questionnaire of the I.B.E., the new science is playing an 
increasingly important role. 


Juvenile Delinquency in an English Middletown, by Hermann MANn- 
HEIM. Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1948. 131 pp. 
12/6. 

Even a quiet country town and the seat of a famous University 
has its juvenile delinquency problems, not affected to any great 
extent by the impact of wartime evacuees. Approaching his task 
from the angle of the study of crime and juvenile delinquency in their 
local setting, the author illuminates a mass of statistical data by 
relating it to the home life, economic, educational, health, etc., 
background of the young offenders, analyses the causes and makes 
valuable recommendations. Early in the book we learn that Miss 
Eglantyne JEBB’s Cambridge: A Brief Study in Social Questions, 
published forty years ago, has not yet been superseded as a guide to 
the social structure of the town. 


Child Treatment and the Therapy of Play, by Lydia JAckson and 

Kathleen M. Topp. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1946, 

115 pp. 8/6. 

Children have played since the beginning of time, but it is only 
recently that this natural activity has been developed into a method 
of exploring the child mind to uncover and interpret emotional 
disturbances. Out of the realisation that play is an expression of 
conflict, a “ therapy of play ” has emerged as a form of treatment of 
psychological disorders. Examples chosen from the authors’ own 
cases illustrate the various types of emotional disturbances 
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behaviour anomalies, habit disorders, states of anxiety, obsessional 
conditions, etc. Diagnosis is only part of the problem; not until a 
synthesis of personality is effected and the child learns how to deal 
with his unruly emotions can a treatment be said to be complete. 
In this process a readjustment of the parent-child relationship is 
generally an important factor. In fact, many psychologists would 
agree that the unresolved conflicts in the parent are not infrequently 
at the root of the trouble in the cases brought for treatment to child 
guidance clinics. Bodily health and good material conditions alone 
will not give the child all he needs to grow to full development. 
Unless he has the capacity to adapt himself to life in its complex 
individual and social aspects, the stage is set for the maladjusted 
child to become the unhappy neurotic adult. It is to help the child 
to make this necessary adjustment by tracing and resolving the 
hidden conflicts that the skilled play-therapist can play a decisive 
part. <A fascinating study, to interest parents and specialists in 
psycho-therapy alike. 


The Child’s Hearing for Speech by Mary D. SHERIDAN. Methuen 

& Co., Ltd, London, 1948, 120 pp. 

This is the record of an Assistant School Medical Officer’s 
researches on the speech habits and defects of a considerable number 
of normal and subnormal school children in three different parts 
of the country. The description of the methods used and the results 
obtained should stimulate the interest of teachers and school medical 
officers in a question so much affecting the child’s happiness and the 
benefit derived from education. 


Studies of Children by Gladys MEYER. Columbia University Press, 

1948, 176 pp. 

These studies of various aspects of child care by students of the 
New York School of Social Work mostly concern foster home and 
adoption practices, and have a definite value as contributions to 
the difficult problem of matching perfectly foster parents or adoptors 
and the children they are willing to take care of. 


Volksnot und Kirche, by Georg SuurR and Dr. W. Becker. Ein Leit- 
faden der christlichen Liebesarbeit in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 

Der Rufer, Evangelischer Verlag, Giitersloh, 1948, 328 pp. 

This little volume, which gives a survey of the development of 
private charity in Germany through the centuries up to the creation of 
the Central Committee of the “ Home Mission ”, is intended primarily 
to help the personnel of this organisation and those of the “ relief 
action of the Protestant Churches in their work on behalf of children 
and young people ”. In it will be found a commentary on the main 
legislative measures for the protection of children and young people 
in force in Germany today. A special chapter is devoted to State 
wards and supervised education, both of great importance in present- 
day Germany. Appended is a list of the laws and regulations 
affecting children and young people, among which are several recently 
passed including, for instance, one with regard to the re-establishment 
in the British Zone of youth organisations, and another relative to 
the reorganisation, also in the British Zone, of Youth Bureaux, setting 
out their respective functions. 





